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The Editor’s Uneasy Chair 





The professor’s door said: Office Hours 10:00 
11:00 TTh, 2:00-4:00 MWEF, but it was 2:30 
Wednesday and the door was locked. Maurine, 
disappointed, met Karl around the corner. “That’s 
nothing,” said he. “Yesterday | had an appoint 
ment with him at 10:30 and he 
wasn't there then, either.’ Students, 
of course, fail to keep appointments, 
too. It all this 
failing of appointments, but there’s worse. 


Every day we 
have many 


appointments s 
bad business, 


is a 

A professor has an appointment with twenty 
or thirty or sixty students every scheduled class 
period. If he misses class he has broken twenty 
or thirty or sixty appointments. If he wastes class 
time by being late or by dismissing early or by 
not keeping himself and the class to the day’s 
work or by failing to establish rapport or by 
destroying it with impatience or sarcasm, he fails 
the students with whom he has an appointment. 
li he talks inaudibly or permits students to do so, 
or writes on the blackboard illegibly, or frustrates 
the learning process in any way that a skilled 
teacher should avoid, he misses twenty or thirty 
or sixty appointments. 


Teaching is a responsible job, and teaching 


time is precious. It was pretty bad for the pro- 
fessor to fail Karl on Tuesday and Maurine on 
Wednesday. But what a multitude of appoint 
ments he can fail if he is not really on the job in 
the classroom. 

Being on the job in classroom and laboratory 
is more than imparting knowledge. It inescapably 
involves revealing an attitude of interest in the 
subject of study, an appreciation of its signifi- 
cance and relationships, a philosophy of teaching 
and learning, a philosophy of life. It involves an 
expression of concern for students in the fulfill- 
ment of their individual potentialities, a sense of 
the fact that whatever gifts students have consti- 
tute a challenge for each to achieve in proportion 
to his ability. What is our impact in these con- 
tacts? Do we inspire students, arouse in them a 
strengthened self-respect ? Or do we discourage or 
outrage them? 

Yes, every day we have many student appoint- 
ments, in office and in classroom, important ap- 
pointments, and we must not fail them. It is sober- 
ing to think about this. 
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Iditorial 





“All That They Most Revered” 


A INCREDIBLE number of college and uni- 
versity teachers believe that “if you 
know your subject, you can teach it.” There 
is another idea that is even sillier: “If you 
know how to teach, you can teach anything.” 
This latter is ascribed, per- 
haps erroneously, to an 
education professor. 

The flaw in the idea 
that good teaching is a 
function of sound scholar- 
ship is revealed in the fact 
that many unimpeachable 
scholars demonstrate the 
contrary. 

Perhaps nobody can 
really teach us how to 
teach, but any of us really 
knows that by taking 
thought of our teaching 
we can learn to teach bet- 
ter. We can study with 
earnestness our teaching 
problems, utilizing tech- 
niques as valid if not the 
same as those we use in 
research in our subjects. 
We can observe and test 
the effectiveness of our 
skills and improve them. We can observe 
others teach (if they will let us). As long 
as we teach, we can keep on trying to teach 
better. 

What Henry Drummond said about life 
applies equally to teaching: “Life is the 
finest of the fine arts; it has to be learned 
with life-long patience, and the years of our 
pilgrimage are all too short to master it tri- 
umphantly.” Teaching too is an art that re- 
quires one’s whole teaching life, and life- 
long patience, for mastery. The great teach- 
ers exemplify the fact that mastery of the 
art of living and mastery of the art of teach- 
ing are closely linked. 

The great teachers are not remembered 
for their scholarship. This is a disturbing 
fact. A man’s scholarship may cause him to 
be recognized as a scholar, but it is some- 





Mark Hopkins AS A YOUNG MAN 


From “Mark Hopkins: A Biography” 
by J. H. Denison 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 1935 


thing else that will give him a high place as 
teacher. Those who have known great teach- 
ers testify that they remember them because 
they placed their subjects in a setting of 
meaning and somehow imparted also a sense 
of meaning to life itself. 

The interpretation of 
a specialty, giving it con- 
text and significance, act- 
ually involves a philosophy 
of life. If a teacher is 
permanently important to 
students—that is, esteemed 
as great—he must 
how have helped to make 
his subject and life itself 
meaningful to them. 

Of Mark Hopkins, J. 
H. Denison wrote: “It is 
difficult to portray the 
power of a great teacher. 
To recount the words he 
spoke utterly fails to con- 
vey the impression. When 
Mark Hopkins spoke they 
came with a new meaning. 
There was a power behind 
them that woke the intelli- 
gence. The sense of a great 
intellect, and more of a great personality 
behind them, invested them with an import- 
ance that seemed to make them penetrate to 
a deeper layer in the consciousness of the 
hearer.” To Williams College students “he 
became the incarnation of all that they most 
revered.” 

There is something higher than scholarly 
knowledge. It is that which, with all our 
getting, we ought to get—namely, under- 
standing. Scholar the professor must be, but 
if he is to be an effective teacher—not to 
say a great teacher—artist he must be also: 
in his teaching and in living his life. He may 
never achieve mastery in either. But if he 
has the spirit of the artist, persistently crea- 
tive, his students, sharing his knowledge and 
knowing him, will find what they need and 
value most—‘“something more than lore.” 


some- 

















Universities With a Conscience 


In the Autumn issue we printed an excerpt 
“Teaching with Books” from the new book “New 
Directions For The American University” whose 
author Dr. Benjamin Fine has called “one of the 
most brilliant thinkers of our time.” We are 
happy now to present a brief, highly stimulating 
new article by Dr. Mayer. 


By FREDERICK MAYER 


W/ E ARE LIVING in a period of expansion, of 
a vast increase of population, the growth 
of cities, and a new industria! revolution which 
is without precedent. Space travel, formerly rele- 
gated to science fiction, is now a real possibility. 
We notice moved from a 
fluvial, to a thalassic, 


how civilization has 
to an oceanic, and now to a 
cosmic basis. 

Are universities and colleges ready for the 
period of expansion? Will they be able to cope 
with the vast influx of students? Are they en- 
thusiastic about the opportunities which such 
expansion will develop? Are they receptive to 
creative new ideas? The answer to all these ques- 
tions must be largely in the negative. 

Many administrators feel that only the top 
10% should be educated and that an A-minus or 
B-plus average should be demanded of all pros 
pective college students. Small colleges are re 
stricting their enrollment. Thus one small college 
in California declared it will accept only 25 more 
students by 1965, and in a newspaper article one 
of its trustees said that the college would fight in 
every way to remain small. 

Basic in this philosophy is an 
philosophy of education. The idea is that only a 
few are to be educated and they are to be carefully 
selected. The Puritans had the same viewpoint 
when they established Harvard, for they thought 
they were the select and that Providence had 
chosen them for a special task. Fundamental in 
this viewpoint is a distrust of the average stu- 
dent. Thus one of my colleagues maintained that 
he disliked C students. His main interest was in 
developing a real elite. 

Because of this false philosophy, hundreds of 
ll be denied a college edu- 


aristocratic 


thousands of students 
cation. It does not matter whether a college has 
a student body of 1,000 or 1,600. By today’s stan- 
dards a college of 1,600 is a small college. Nor 


does it matter whether we establish universities 
which are immensely large with a student body 


of 20,000 or even 30,000. 


The central need is to develop universities | 


which are centers of warmth and encouragement, 
in which creativity is treasured and in which the 
individual is valued. Let them prize great research 
and teaching. Let them put a primary emphasis on 


personality rather than on buildings. Let them | 


stress the art of human relations. Let them culti- 
vate with intensity the arts and the sciences. Let 
them be genuine centers for adult education and 
pioneer in geriatrics. Let them bring to their class- 
rooms the outstanding scientists, artists, philoso- 
phers, and psychologists of our time. Let them 
stress the importance of independent study and 
research projects on the part of their students 
who will be required to become active participants 


in the quest-for culture and enlightenment, Let , 


them apply theoretical knowledge to pressing 
social problems, Then we shall have a new culture 
in America. 

Above all, we need universities with a con- 
science regarding their educative tasks. Of all 
goods of life, education is man’s supreme achieve- 


ment. Education is never an abstraction but a con- | 


crete process. It is not an exercise in theory but 
a pilgrimage in application. Man, as Fichte pointed 
out in his Wissenschaftslehre, is made wise by 


action rather than by mere reflection. Action de- 


pends on social sensitivity. 

Newman in his notable treatise, The Idea of 
a University, maintained that “liberal education 
viewed in itself is simply the cultivation of the 
intellect, as such, and its object is nothing more 
or less than intellectual excellence . . . Knowledge 
is capable of being its own end. Such is the con- 
stitution of the human mind, that any of knowl- 
edge, if it be really such, is its own reward.” 


Certainly, we should be interested in truth: 


for the sake of truth, as Newman pointed out. 
But more important is to apply truths to con- 


crete situations and to leave the ivory tower for 


the market place of action and application. 
Universities with a conscience will be centers 
of controversy and independent thinking. They 
wili produce not merely scholars but students who 
read the book of the world and who have a pas- 
sion for social justice and a brave new world of 


enlightenment. Their struggle will be against 
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A Professor Whose Heart Is Right 


A new book briefly reviewed 
in the preceding issue is full 
enough of startling statements 
to shake the wy from all the 
walls of Academia. Will it? 
Should it? We hope readers 
will read the book. The author 
(B.A., M.A., Rice Institute) 
is a professor of English who 
not only teaches courses in writing but writes fas- 
cinatingly. A portion of one of the chapters is pre- 
sented by permission of author and publisher 
(from “Some of My Best Friends Are Profess- 
ors” by George Williams, New York: Abelard- 
Schuman, Ltd. Copyright 1958). 


By GEORGE WILLIAMS 





T IS SAID that when Sir Walter Raleigh went to 
if the block, he was told by the executioner to 
kneel down so that his head would face the east. 
“What matter,” answered Sir Walter, “how the 
head lies, so long as the heart is right?” 

It is much the same way with teaching. If the 
heart is right, good teaching will follow. Students 
and parents, taxpayers and benefactors, university 
administrators and the country as a whole, should 
demand professors whose hearts are right. 

This may sound like an unrealistic note of 
idealism in “these grim times.” But I should like 
to call attention here to a rather extensive report 
made a few years ago by the researchers of Busi- 
ness Week, hardly an unrealistic or idealistic pub- 
lication. The report covered work done by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Survey Research Center, and 
was financed partly by the Office of Naval Re- 
search, and partly by business concerns, The re- 
searchers concentrated on the thousands of semi- 
skilled clerical employees of the Prudential Life 
Insurance Company. Most of these employees are 
organized into crews of 10 to 25 people working 
under a supervisor. Of course, these conditions do 
not duplicate those in a university classroom; but 
there is a certain similarity. Besides it is the role 





Universities with a Conscience—continued 
ignorance and bias and antagonism. With wise 
guidance, unending encouragement, and_ hard 
work, they will create a real renaissance in the 
United States which will be a beacon of hope in 
man’s struggle for survival and greatness. 


of the supervisor (corresponding to that of the 
teacher) which is significant. 

It was found that the supervisors were of two 
quite distinct types—close supervisors and loose 
supervisors. 

The close supervisors tend to have rather cold per- 

sonalities. They consider that their principal respon- 

sibility is to get out a high volume of work. They 
feel a close identification with the company. They 
put a lot of pressure on their people for output. 

The loose supervisors aren’t very company- 

minded. They take a personal interest in their girls 

on and off the job. They devote most of their super- 
visory effort to keeping the girls interested and 
happy... 

The loose, people-minded supervisors have the most 

productive crews. 

The close, production-minded supervisors . . . don’t 
get the production. 

In interpreting these results, which are “just the op- 

posite of what one might expect,” the reporters go 

on to say: 

A girl is productive if she wants a great deal, and 

can find an outlet for her needs by working hard. 

For most of the girls, the significant need... is for 
interesting challenging work. The warm, permissive 
supervisor stimulates this need; she gets her girls 
interested, raises their aspirations. Wanting more out 
of their work experience, they put more into it. 

If these findings have any relation to the pro 
cess of college education (and I think they do), 
they show that the professor whose “heart is 
right,” who is more interested in human beings 
than in rules, regulations, cold knowledge, “‘main- 
taining the standards of the university,” and keep- 
ing the educational organization smoothly func- 
tioning is likely to be a more successful teacher 
than his opposite. 

A professor whose heart is right will not wish 
to make the university a place where the only 
young people who are welcome are the “intellect- 
ual elite.” He will regard the university as a place 
where almost every young person in the nation 
should have an opportunity to discover some- 
thing of value to that young person individually. 
The professor will. not regard most people as 
mere chaff, and only a handful as solid grain; 
rather, he will take exactly the reverse attitude. 
[f students do not learn much in his classes, he 
will not blame them, but himself; and he will try 
to improve himself as a teacher. He will feel a 
profound moral obligation to these young people 
in his classes; he will no more leave them to: sink 








Teacher Immortality 


At a closing meeting the members of a workshop 
in college and university teaching shared with each 
other some of their experience and thinking. One 
of them, an assistant professor of physical science 
(B.S., Whitman College; M.A., Washington 
State) told an incident which underlines Henry 
Adams’ well known tribute to teacher immortality. 


By TED BOWEN 


A LARGE CABIN was being built for a boys’ camp 
in the Cascades. Workers from all walks of 
life voluntered to give weekends of labor. A pa- 
tient carpenter (retired) stayed on the job to 
teach these untrained men the arts of cabin build 
ing. 

After two years of work the cabin was almost 
completed. The boys’ headquarters decided to 
have a dedication ceremony. Important leaders 
who had never touched a hammer in the building 
were gathered one week end for the dedication. 
The mayor, ministers, politicians, and other 
v.1.P.’s were assembled around a table near the en 
trance. The carpenter and his small crew were 
still putting the finishing touches on the shingling 


near the fireplace, high overhead. A leader called 
out: “Please stop that noise so that we may get 
on with the dedication.” So these men paused in 
silence, watching the ceremony from in back of 
the group gathered, and when it was finished they 
went back to completing the job. Their names 
were not even mentioned in credit. 

I felt some resentment at the time. Life is like 
that, I reflected. The people giving of themselves 
to improve something are often shoved aside by 
others who grab the limelight and the credit. 

[ have forgotten who the mayor was, or what 
was said at the ceremony. The only part retained 
is the know-how of building a cabin that was 
given to me by the carpenter whose name I have 
also forgotten. 

Teaching is like that; we give of ourselves to 
help young people obtain the know-how of living. 
‘ew teachers ever get any rewards or recognition 
save the satisfactions in their hearts. Yet in an- 
other way a good teacher lives forever in the 
mores of generations of people. In reality his 
teaching has changed civilization by making living 
meaningful. 





A Professor Whose Heart Is Right—continwed 


or swim, as best they may, in the ocean of know!- 
edge than he would walk off and leave a child 
drowning in the surf. 

He will look askance at those puzzle-tests 
which pretend to evaluate human nature, with all 
its manifold complexities, in terms of arithmetic. 
As a matter of fact, he will realize that, except 
in uncommon cases of abnormality, evaluation of 
human nature is usually unsafe and unsound. If 
he gives tests at all, they will be attempts to dis- 
cover young people who have imagination, crea- 
tiveness, sensitivity, insight, a sense of social and 
human responsibility, courage, originality, and a 
dozen other such qualities, and no tests at all for 
so-called “intelligence” and no attempt at arith 
metical evaluation (any more than one can evalu 
ate arithmetically the results of a Rorschach test), 
but only at description. 

Once the student is in the university, the pro- 
fessor will be less interested in making the stu- 
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dent learn some law or fact, than in making him 
want to learn. The student who wants to learn 
is the only one who can be successfully taught. 
Knowing this, the professor will not try to 
frighten or shame his students into learning, 
holding over them the club of grades and a sense 
of duty; he will try to show them how delightful 
it is to learn. He will be able to show them this 
if he too delights in learning, and also delights 
in stimulating others to delight. 

Nor will the professor be so lost in rules and 
regulations that he will forget that any human 
being is worth more than all the rules and regu- 
lations. Perhaps right here is the sum and sub- 
stance of what makes a good teacher. It is a con 
stant and overpowering awareness, during every 
moment that he gives to teaching, that he is 
dealing with human beings, and that they auto- 
matically deserve his help, his respect, and his 
affection. 
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Behind the Facade 


Dr. Ordway T ead is a national 
figure in higher education and 
noted for many distinguished 
publications interpretative of 
the programs, the problems, 
and the potentialities of col- 
leges and universities. Vice 
President of Harper and Bro- 
thers, member (former chair- 
man) of the Board of Higher Education, New 
York City, and now treasurer of Briarcliff Col- 
lege, he is the inspiration of many audiences each 
year. Last fall he presented an orientation address 
to the faculty of Briarcliff College which we are 
now privileged to present to a larger audience. 





By ORDWAY TEAD 
AM IMPRESSED (sometimes depressed) with the 


I imperious ongoingness of things—events. But 
with it is the inevitable repetition of the recurring 
day-to-day. 

As teachers, how meet this? 

How at once cope with novelty and with same- 
ness? Different students each year, but perennial 
problems of growing up. 

They must learn that “the most important key 
to the educational process is the fact that emo- 
tional interest follows insight” (Learned). 

What insight? Insight into the purposes and 
processes of their own education as meaningful 
to them. 

Out of lively goals come insight into the worth- 
whileness of the efforts. 

We want self-consciousness as to educational 
process because only as the insight grows, does 
the interest to do the necessary arise. 

[ shall discuss four points: (1) Student self- 
education. (2) The aim of excellence. (3) The 
objective of commitment. (4) The unifying of the 
college culture. 


STUDENT SELF-EDUCATION 
The only true education is what we carry on 
for ourselves by ourselves. Self-propulsion is the 
eventual condition of continuous learning. 
There is rote learning, memorizing, condition- 
ing, habit formation. All these may séart learning 
and be required, but they are not the self-moti- 
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vating, self-driving elements without which real 
education does not advance. 

Real learning and real education are shown by 
the developing abilities to confront difficulties 
motor, mental, analytical, expressive, appreciative, 
relational. This conception includes the use of 
whatever ways and whatever resources of knowl- 
edge, skill, and attitude are capable of resolving 
the difficulties. Education thus has to cope with 
the processes of living, not merely “academic” 
subject matter. 

Learning is always learning to use with some 
self-initiative those total resources of personal 
power which contribute to competence in living, 
both in subjective and objective performance. 

The teacher’s objective should be to strengthen 
by helping toward good outcomes the student’s 
capacity to self-propulsion in his own education. 

The good teacher makes himself progressively 
less necessary in guidance, stimulation, and know] 
edge resource. 

Only when the student can carry on his own 
educational effort on his own steam, under his own 
momentum, has his education begun to be truly 
productive. 

The broad approach to self-education is for 
the teacher to strive that the student’s sense of 
need is becoming gratified and a felt satisfaction 
is being realized out of the learning effort with 
material that has clearly demonstrated its perti 
nence to his living. 


THE AIM OF EXCELLENCE 


“The gods have ordained that only by the sweat 
of thy brow shalt thou obtain excellence” (old 
Greek saying). 

I am defining excellence as the quality of 
finish, style, elegance, thoroughness in the handl- 
ing of any given. subject. Excellence is not taught 
by preaching nor by scolding nor by continuous 
criticism including low marks alone. Excellence is 
learned from examples of the excellence of others 
which are found appealing. Excellence is learned 
by the student’s own experience of doing some 
thing excellent and finding it satisfying. 

As soon as the student comes to realize that 
his education has to do. with his own living of 
the processes of life, the appeal of excellence in 
his living is enhanced. It gains point and rele- 
vance. 
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We have to make it clear that education is, in 
the last analysis, not for subjects or courses or 
intellectual gymnastics. It is to enhance the qual 
ity of excellence and awareness in living which 
the individual finds he can progressively realize. 

Education is to achieve growth in understand- 
ing, insight into human relations, activity directed 
creatively, out of all of which there is some wis- 
dom accruing. If these processes can be touched 
with a quality of excellence, the good life is in 
the process of being lived. 

But for all this to happen, the student has to 
take over and be the captain of his own education. 

One way to start upon this course is to help 
the student, without loss of self-respect, to over- 
come his ignorance of his ignorance, as one philos- 
opher has put it. 

THE OBJECTIVE OF COMMITMENT 

The teacher already has objectives in terms of 
knowledge, skills, attitudes. Why commitments? 
What do they add? 

The student has to move beyond these three 
areas of competence to the desire to act, the effort 
to realize himself and to actualize in performance 
the results of his learning, to use for good ends 
the power which relevant learning yields. 

The commitment has to be to excellence and 
mastery, to grasp and truth-seeking, to persist- 
ence, to rationality, and ultimately to the good life 
in a cosmic setting. 

Can the teacher help to bring this commitment 
about ? 

The answer depends in large part on what the 
teacher’s own commitments are, how they are 
manifested, and how they are rendered persuasive 
when in evidence. 

Ultimately learning has to be beyond know! 
edge about in the direction of ability to, willing 
ness to and eagerness to. 

It is here that education assumes the aspect of 
its being also a moral enterprise. For the partici- 
pation, involvement, and dedication of a student to 


action are the ultimate moral test of the success 
of the process. And this is a test which cannot be 
ignored or denied. 


UNIFYING THE COLLEGE CULTURE 

It is increasingly realized that the college tends 
to include at least two cultures or worlds of value 
and discourse: (1) the culture of the faculty; (2) 
the culture of the students. 

There is evidence that the student’s natural 
impulse is to learn about and conform to the cul- 
ture of the student bod) 

The challenge of the college is to help students 
to elevate their cultural attack and the teachers 
to render theirs more intelligible and persuasive. 
Thus these two cultures would not run parallel 
but would cross-fertilize in friendliness and in 
intellectual and spiritual stimulation. 

For this result to be achieved there has to be 
conscious effort in this direction by the teachers 
from whom the initiative has to come. 

The ways and means of the friendliness, the 
examination of the difference in fact in cultural 
outlooks beyond those of sheer age difference in 
another generation, the evidence of an intent to 
listen to the young point of view as well as to 
articulate the older view—these are directions to- 
ward unifying the culture in a college. The agree- 
ment achieveable can at least be in terms of the 
same values coming to be sought. 


CONCLUSION. 


[ have spoken for novelty and vigor toward 
student self-education, toward the realizing of ex- 
cellence, toward the learning and practice of a 
commitment on a higher value and positive action 
level, toward achieving greater unity in the college 
culture. This all comes down to expecting more 
of students. 

My conclusion is: Let us hold a little higher 
every year the level of our expectancy as to the 
aspiration and the achievement of our students. 





What Students Want 


“What most students want is understanding of their outlook. 
They ask that their opinions be listened to with respect and that they 
be treated as morc than passive receptacles of knowledge.” 


HARALD BAKKEN, Jn The Two Ends of the Log, 
Edited by Russell M. Cooper. Minneapolis : 
University of Minnesota Press. 1958. Page 66. 
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The Scholar-Teacher 


It appears reasonable to sup- 
pose that a professor will be 
as dedicated and as analytical 
in devoting himself to his 
teaching task as he would to 
his doctoral and other research 
undertakings. The ideal of the 
Scholar-Teacher is set forth 
by an associate professor of 
Oglethorpe University (A.B., U.C.L.A.; Ed.M., 
Ed.D., Harvard); it holds the transformation of 
individual students into constructive creative per- 
sonalities as the end of teaching. 





By BEN A. BOHNHORST 


we SHOULD BE OUR IMAGE of the role of 
the scholar teaching in the colleges in our 
times? What part should his command of subject 
matter play in his teaching? What are his proper 
responsibilities concerning the personal develop- 
ment of his students, and how far do these re- 
sponsibilities extend? These questions may serve 
to guide us in considering the proper role of the 
scholar in the process of undergraduate educa- 
tion. 

[ propose sketching two alternative images of 
the college teacher. This will be an over-simplifica- 
tion, but let it be so, deliberately. Let these iwo 
images be counterposed against one another for 
the deliberate purpose of provoking discussion. | 
hope these two images, in their contrasts and dis- 
parities, may help to point the way to better 
images. 


AS HE COMMONLY IS 


Most of us see ourselves as transmitters of 
knowledge. Each of us has been specially trained, 
extensively trained, in a particular discipline. Pre- 
sumably we know our subjects well and are in 
command of them. We know the various basic 
concepts upon which our discipline may be based, 
the ranges of facts which have been and are 
being illuminated by these concepts, and what 
justifiable interpretations have been or may be 
built upon these facts in the light of these con- 
cepts. 

Moreover, as teachers we know what is ele- 
mentary in our fields and what is advanced. We 
know where to begin with a beginner, what direc- 


tions to take him in, and how to judge his pro 
gress in developing mastery. Indeed, we know, 
or can soon tell, whether or not a given student 
is qualified at all to pursue the mastery of our dis- 
cipline. We know how to set standards—standards 
for admission into our fields of study and for 
several gradations of success or failure in the 
field. 

As teachers, our primary responsibility as we 
see it is to impart our discipline to our students 
as well as we can—that is, to get them to grasp 
(conceive properly in their own minds) those con- 
cepts we believe to be basic to our discipline, tak- 
ing first the elementary concepts and then the ad- 
vanced ones. Our task also is to get them to know 
certain ranges of fact—first the essential facts, 
then the more refined details, Finally our task is 
to get them to demonstrate that they can formu- 
late justifiable interpretations of the facts we have 
taught them in the light of the concepts we have 
taught them to comprehend. 

From this point of view, teaching is a straight- 
forward proposition : 

a) Select the concepts, facts, and interpretations which 
your mastery of the subject tells you ought to be 
taught, and settle the order in which you ought to 
teach them. 

b) Marshal creditable sources and organize your syllabi. 

c) Select your students, admitting only the highest “in- 
tellectually elite.” 

d) Lecture to your students, require them to read the 
materials you have selected and marshaled, allow for 
questions at any points where your presentation may 
not have been clear, but above all make your presen- 
tations as clear as you can. 

e) Require your students by examinations to demonstrate 
that they have understood what you have taught them. 
Make them show that they have mastered the concepts, 
have read the assigned materials, can properly state 
and order and interpret the facts you have presented. 
From this point of view, we take pride in our 

teaching when: 

a) We feel that our own knowledge of the concepts, 
facts, and interpretations of our subject matter ade- 
quately comprehends the field with delicacy, finesse, 
and justice. 

b) We feel familiar with the literature of our subject 
and are able to select and order a set of readings for 
our students which would stand up under the critical 
scrutiny of any of our colleagues in the field. 

c) We are elected to faculties which admit only students 
from the intellectually elite. (We should be proud to 
be offered a position at Harvard or Princeton?) 

d) We have refined and polished our lectures and pre- 
sentations to the point of satisfying our several criteria 
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of clarity, literacy, humor, justice to the facts, etc. 

e) We feel that we know how to design an appropriate 
examination which will do a thorough job of separat- 
ing the sheep from the goats. 


These points above seem to me to be among 


the outstanding characteristics of the self-image 
which many of us scholars hold when we image 
our teaching functions. Of course, there is an- 
other element in the image: the image of the 
scholar as scholar. That is, in addition to aspir- 
ing to teach as per the model sketched above, we 
also aspire to making reputable contributions our- 
selves to the literature of our discipline. We 
should engage in research, write articles and criti- 
cal reviews, and write books. (“Of the making of 
many books, there is noend . . .”) 

The image sketched above by no means ex- 
cludes from the ranks of its subscribers those who 
may be gentle of spirit, or outreaching and com- 
passionate in their nature. It may be embraced by 
the generous and helpful teacher as well as by the 
stern and rigorous teacher. The central feature, 
and the feature which distinguishes it from the 
ideal image I shall try to sketch below, is as fol- 
lows: it holds intellectual discipline as the end of 
teaching. 

From this point of view, the teacher’s com- 
mand of his subject is an absolutely necessary, if 
not sufficient, condition for his qualifying as a 
college teacher. He must command his subject 
matter, for his purpose as a teacher is to develop 
his students intellectually in the discipline which 
is his subject matter. All responsibilities other than 
this primary one are ancillary to it. His gener- 
osity of spirit may lead him farther than most 
in going out to find, meet, and make contact with 
his students where they are; but his purpose ulti 
mately is to lead them forth in the straight and 
narrow paths of righteousness of his discipline. 
There is a tendency among those of us who sub- 
scribe to this image to be proud of the number of 
students whom we can interest in our field, to 
delight in interesting students who possess -aca- 
demic prowess, and to glory in those students who 
go on to successful graduate study in our field. 
The discipline is the thing, in all its traditional 
honor, and we and our students are but humble 
handservants to it. 


Such a teacher’s responsibilities are sharply 
focussed on the discipline in which he has been 
so extensively trained. Aberrations in students’ 
personalities or dispositions which distract them 
from making progress in the discipline are to be 


deplored, and for that reason. For the most part, 
responsibility for dealing with these aberrations 
and overcoming them lies with the student—not 
with the teacher (who has enough to do in serving 
his subject well). Students who do not succeed 
may be given a “second chance” by being placed 
on probation, perhaps even given some special help 
in how to develop better study habits and how bet- 
ter to budget their time. But responsibility for 
dealing with basic structures in students’ person- 
alities lies outside the sphere of proper responsi- 
bilities of the teacher. Moral lapses on the part of 
the students are occasions for dismissal, Only 
morally superior students should be admitted in 
the first place. College is properly a place only for 
those students who are psychologically stable 
enough and intellectually gifted enough to pro 
gress satisfactorily with our disciplines. Intellect- 
ual development is our business. 


AS HE 


Let me now_counterpose against this image, 
the image I believe in, one toward which I wish 
ideal 


MIGHT BE 


our profession might aspire, namely an 
image. 

Rather than as transmitters of knowledge, we 
should see ourselves as performing an even larger 
function, encompassing much more than the de- 
velopment of intellectual discipline. The develop- 
ment of the intellect would certainly remain one 
of the major components of this larger responsi- 
bility, but we should conceive our role in an even 
larger frame. Our task is to transform young, 
promising human beings into constructive, creative 
personalities who have realized themselves, ful- 
filled their human potentialities, and achieved 
maturity as fully as possible. More than adequate 
breadth of knowledge, more than depth of knowl- 
edge and competent command in a particular dis- 
cipline, our responsibilities extend to the develop- 


a 


ment of such qualities as commitment, stability, | 


resilience, self-understanding, self-acceptance, tol- 
erance, sensitivity. Our object is to graduate stu- 
dents who understand themselves, who have dis- 
covered themselves, who have found their com- 
mon humanity, who are committed to their obli- 


<= 


gations to humanity, who know what they value | 
and what they think, who know how to think 
critically, who know what they can do and are | 


dedicated to doing it. 

These, it seems to me, are our propex ultimate 
aims. In short, the development of the student as 
a constructive person is our business—not merely 


—- 
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THE SCHOLAR-TEACHER 


his intellectual development. The distinguishing 
characteristic of the ideal image is: it holds the 
transformation of individual students into con- 
structive creative personalities as the end of teach- 
ing. Our work should focus on the student rather 
than on our disciplines—on the student as a real, 
flesh-and-blood, total human being there before us 
on the student as an individual. 

From this point of view, our command as 
scholars of our subject matter shifts its function. 
The subject matter is no longer the end on which 
teacher and student focus together, but becomes 
instead the ancillary means which teacher and stu- 
dent employ together for the common purpose of 
helping each student realize and actualize himself. 

Adopting this image, I suspect, would mean 
that we should have to cut our anchor chains con- 
necting us to what now may seem to us settled 
and secure. We should have to forego rejoicing in 
the pleasures of the safe harbors we have achieved 
after long voyaging, and set sail again. We should 
have to learn to derive our satisfactions from our 
practice of the skills we develop in navigation, 
and our knowledge of the ways of the open seas. 

For the hard fact is that teaching, from this 
point of view, is by no means a straightforward 
proposition. Each student, in addition to his com- 
mon humanity, is also significantly a unique in- 
dividual. Moreover, he is continually changing, 
transforming being. He is continually in the pro- 
cess of becoming. It is our task to know the nature 
of this process as it is manifesting itself in each 
of our students; and it is our responsibility to 
emancipate it, to enhance it, to help the student 
discover it to himself, and perhaps to redirect it 
or reshape it where that is called for and where 
we can. 

Aberrations in student personalities are equally 
to be deplored from this point of view—but for 
a different reason. From the other point of view, 
the aberrant student may be given a_ second 
chance, but if he himself does not overcome his 
personal problem, then he has to go. On the other 
hand, from this ideal point of view, the student’s 
aberration becomes our vital concern. He is ours, 
we have accepted him, we are committed to him. 
We should do everything each of us can to help 
him, for we have committed the 
goal of trying to transform him into a creative, 
constructive person. 


ourselves to 


Very likely some of the students we would 
admit would have to leave us. But the criteria for 
letting a student go should be: (a) his problems 
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are beyond our power to overcome—we are not 
psychiatrists, (b) his own life processes are such 
that he would be better fit for some other line of 
endeavor—we should counsel him as to what other 
directions he should pursue, or (c) his own delib 
erate choice leads him in other directions or to 
other institutions. 

Also, it seems to me, this second point of view 
implies a different attitude toward admission poli 
cies. Rather than setting our entrance standards 
as high as possible, the attitude would be to in 
clude as many as possible who could profit from 
our program. Moreover, the qualities one would 
look for in entering students would be of more 
inclusive order than the quality of academic com- 
petence only. It is difficult to say in this space 
what these more inclusive qualities might be, but 
among them should be listed evidences of promise 
of becoming a constructive person and evidences 
of valid purposes on the part of the student for 
wanting to come to college. But the essential at 
titude, I wish to repeat, is that once we have ad- 
mitted a student we should do everything within 
reason to keep him and help him in terms of 
our goal of constructive transformations. 

Placing the student in the central focus of our 
endeavors means that the practice of teaching 
cannot be anywhere nearly as straightforward a 
task as when the teacher sees himself as a hand- 
servant of a given discipline. Students are vari- 
able, changing, unique, individual, dynamic. More 
over, being human, they are extremely complicated 
and intricate beings. Understanding them well, 
understanding each individual as he needs to be 
understood, is a demanding task of the highest 
order. Indeed, it may be suggested, this difficulty 
may be one reason why we scholars tend to resist 
the call to see ourselves in this larger, more elu- 
sive, more frustrating, less concrete and definite 
role. It constitutes a forbidding challenge. 

What I am suggesting is that the role of the 
college teacher, under this latter image, can and 
should be a much more intimate and crucial role 
in the lives of our students than is now typically 
the case. My hunch is that we resist playing this 
more crucial role at least partly because we feel 
inadequate to meeting the demands of the role. 
We justify our resistance by claiming that it is 
somehow inappropriate to understand our students 
“too well.” Is this really possible? But it may in 
fact be that we sense the truly soul wracking de- 
mands involved in understanding our students as 
fully and as deeply as they need to be understood. 
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Such a role for us to play would wrench us from 
the confines of our disciplines and cast us our- 
selves out on our elementary resources as human 
beings. This is a hard thing to ask of a person 
who has directed and devoted his life up to now 
toward serving his subject well. 

There is no question but that full acceptance 
of this latter image would imply many changes in 
our traditional procedures—some of them radical 
changes. Let me mention a few of the implied 
changes, as I see them. 

a) Teaching methods. To be perfectly candid, I wonder 
if lecturing should not give way to a much wider 
range of methods, under this latter image. To my 
mind, lecturing requires the student to attend to the 
teacher’s performance. As I see this latter image, it 
would require the teacher to attend to the student’s 
performance. 

Evaluation. Again, to be perfectly candid, I have deep 
misgivings regarding our traditional grading practices. 
I suppose they may be appropriate to the traditional 
image wherein subject matter standards are the focus. 
But I believe the giving of single letter or number 
grades positively thwarts the process of achieving any- 
thing like an adequate evaluation of the development 
of the student as a total person. For myself, I would 
prefer procedures which rendered qualitative evalu- 
ations, helping the student see in what ways he was 
developing satisfactorily or unsatisfactorily, and why, 
and what further development or changes might be 
made. 

Planning. Planning, I think, would shift from an em- 
phasis on the subject matter to be “covered.” Frankly, 
I cannot bring myself to feel comfortable with that 
metaphor of “coverage.” What does it mean to 
say a student has “covered” such and such material ? 
I keep wanting to substitute the term “skimmed.” 
Planning would shift, I think, to an emphasis on the 
clarification and working out of purposes in relation 
to the unique development of each student. Syllabi 
would shift from a listing of topics to statements of 
guiding questions, issues, and problems. Required 
reading lists would give way to individually tailored 
and selected sets of reading, and writing, and real ex- 
periences. Textbooks might even give way to the 
practice of research in the laboratory and the realities 
of the community. 


—_ 


Finally, there is one other change in our tra- 
ditional practices which I believe this latter image 
calls for. I mean the marshaling of human resour- 
ces from the teacher’s side of the interchange. As 
we presently operate, it is traditional that we 


teachers operate in relative isolation from each 
other. This pattern may be fitting with respect to 
the image of the scholar as master and servant 
of his own discipline—one teacher in his class- 
room or laboratory with his class of students. 
Adopting the alternative image places immensely 
greater demands upon the human resources of the 
teacher himself. I suggest that this difficulty can 
and should be overcome by our abdicating our 
present patriarchal roles and joining forces to- 
gether in small efficient teams or staffs. We should 
share together our burden, pool our resources, 
and jointly supplement, aid, and abet one another. 
Thus in planning, the judgment of one staff mem- 
ber can be enhanced by the discernment of an- 
other. In evaluating their own practices, teachers 
could share their failures and missteps with each 
other, and help each other see where they may 
have gone awry, and how to correct and avoid 
mistakes. They could pool their strengths with 
respect to methods and alternate among them- 
selves using their several skills. In short, they 
could depend on’ one another. These teams could 
be interdisciplinary teams, allowing the bringing 
to bear on a single and interdepartmental nexus 
the simultaneous illuminations of more than one 
field of knowledge. Moreover, such staffs could 
better marshal secondary spheres of human re- 
sources by bringing into their programs individ- 
uals from the community (the metropolitan com- 
munity, the state community, the national com- 
munity, perhaps even the world community). Such 
community resources could be employed in a 
variety of ways: in planning, in evaluation, as 
well as in direct interaction with students. 

As I see it, this alternative image does in truth 
subject the teacher to far greater demands than 
the former image. It would necessarily retract 
him from his present individual isolation and cast 
him headlong into necessary, active, and immed- 
iate dependency on his colleagues and the avail- 
able resources of the community. But as a result 
[ believe he would find himself playing a far more 
crucial and constructive role in the lives of his 
students—and his students living far more con- 
structive, productive lives in our society. 


) 
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Interdisciplinary Courses 


Thiel College this past fall held 
a faculty workshop devoted 
entirely to  interdisciplinary 
courses. The benefits to faculty 
and students that may be de- 
rived from such courses are 
set forth by the Dean of Thiel 
College (A.B., Ursinus Col- 
lege; M.A., Ph.D., Pennsyl- 
vania). He has contributed articles to historical, 
fraternity, and military journals and his doctoral 
dissertation received the Newcomen award for 
research in material history. 


By FREDERICK M. BINDER 
NE MAY ASSUME that the immediate reaction 


O of a few faculty members to “Interdiscip- 
linary Courses” will be that additional offerings 
cutting across two or more disciplines must re- 
sult in the opprobrium of general education, or at 
least in proliferation of courses, duplication, and 
overlapping. 

This brings me to my first consideration of 


interdisciplinary courses: the evaluation of the 
curriculum. 
Opprobrium, proliferation, and duplication 


could all result from indiscriminate and thought- 
less introduction of interdisciplinary courses. To 
prevent such from materializing and 
stalking our ivied halls, careful study of the cur- 
riculum must be undertaken by committees, de- 
partments, and divisions concerned. A thorough 
examination of the curriculum, perhaps beginning 
with major requirements, and clear, unobstructed 
communication among faculty members should 
result in an introspective reanalysis and reevalua- 
tion of course aims and objectives. The pruning 
of existing duplication and the cancellation of the 
specific courses after they reemerge as interdis- 
ciplinary offerings would be necessary. The elim- 
ination of unnecessary prerequisites and the mini- 
mizing of highly specialized courses which usually 
are covered in graduate or professional schools 
with much more effectiveness and with better re- 
sources also would come within the scope of this 
examination. In short, a contemplated introduction 
of interdisciplinary courses immediately leads -to 
an intensive self-study of the entire curricula of 
the departments involved. This self-study is nat- 


specters 
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ural and healthy and should not be deplored. It 
should take place periodically. By defined pro- 
cedures of curriculum evaluation, that which is 
durable, solid, and considered educationally sound 
may be reenforced and preserved. At the same 
time, the academic millstones dragging faculty 
and students into the abyss of boredom, pedantry, 
and uselessness, may be cut free and allowed to 
fall into the outer darkness over which they have 
been dangling for some time. ’ 

The second consideration of interdisciplinary 
courses is an effort to realize the integrating force 
of the liberal arts. Three years ago, Sidney J. 
I‘rench, formerly professor of chemistry and dean 
of the faculty at Colgate University, wrote: 

Under whatever guise they may take in the future, 

attempts to restore the liberal qualities to the so-called 

liberal arts programs will continue, This must come 
in terms of genuine integration of subject matter. 

But this alone is not enough. The one integrating 

quality which should pervade all such subject matter 

is that of the thoughtful approach designed to pro- 
duce better thinking. 


Dr. J. R. Killian, Jr., president of M.I.T., has 
contributed to the general idea: “Without an ade 
quate cultural background, a technical specialist is 
no longer qualified for leadership in his own field.” 

To those statements one could add quotations 
of more specific nature which carry out the gen 
eral theme in the natural sciences, literature, his 
tory, philosophy, and the fine arts. In the world 
of utilitarianism, to paraphrase one writer, the 
fine arts may be considered a luxury or an idle 
pursuit. “But in this luxurious idleness man 
reaches down to the foundations of his being.” 
Alfred North Whitehead’s vivid skein of words 
wove a tapestry for the definitive function of 
philosophy: “Philosophy is the architect of the 
spirit as well as the solvent which destroys it.” 
And in the study of history, one finds a new world 
of a hundred dimensions extending human ex- 
perience across the centuries, and is able to “walk 
in other streets with men and women of other 
times.” Through history, the thoughtful student 
may become conscious of his heritage and per 
ceive the dignity of his present worth. 

How can we separate these disciplines, one 
from the other? Not in free and open intellectual 
intercourse, but only by artificial compartmentali 
zation of course structure, and by building higher 
and higher barriers between them through the 
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peculiarity of terminology and overspecialization. 

In 1954 the Committee on Historiography of 
the Social Science Research Council published a 
report on The Social Sciences in Historical Study. 
The general theme of the report was the growing 
significance of interdisciplinary cooperation in 
historical research. Historians must be conscious 
of the interplay and effects of other social sciences 
on their own field. Cooperation with anthropolo 
gists, economists, sociologists, and political scien- 
tists is recognized as essential by modern historical 
scholars. If the eminent historians writing this 
report had desired to broaden their scope they 
could have included philosophers, scientists, and 
artists as well. 

A recent issue of the New York Times carried 
an article which discussed some of the pioneer 
work being carried on between the chemists and 
the psychologists in their search for new methods 
to conquer mental New studies in the 
chemical basis for human behavior have provided 
a common ground two fields, often 
thought to be widely separated. The establishment 
of a clearing house of information on psychophar- 
macology by the National Institute of Mental 
Health is said the Times, “that 
knowledge in the interdisciplinary field is accumu- 
lating fast...” 


illness. 
for these 


“one evidence,” 


It is apparent that the undergraduate liberal 


arts college, if it is worthy of its name, should 





lead its students along some of these paths and 
introduce them to the relationship and the inter 
dependence of the disciplines. The Carnegie I‘oun 
dation is strongly interested in this approach. 
Whereas the idea could be accomplished more 
easily in the social sciences than in other fields, it 
would not be improbable to introduce a senior 
course similar to the one offered at Mount Holy 
oke: Atomic Energy: Its Uses and Implications 
for Society. Seniors majoring in physics, chemis 
try, sociology, economics, and history study the 
scientific principles involved in the production 
of atomic energy and _ its sociolog 
ical, and political implications in modern 
world. Again, at Mt. Holyoke an interdiscip 
linary course is being offered entitled The Jdea of 
Progress. Science majors study this concept of 
society as it appears in history, literature, and 
philosophy as well as in Muhlenberg 
College recently has introduced an interdisciplin 


economic, 


the 


science. 


nas 


ary course in History of Ideas, employing his- 
torian, philosopher, and mathematician to teach it. 
One-third of Reed College’s senior class meets 


regularly in specially designed seminars. A typ- 
ical seminar meets once a week for two or three 
hours and is led, for example, by a historian and 
a chemist. The class may be made up of students 
majoring in philosophy, economics, and _ biology. 
These seminars are conducted along the lines of 
great books courses, and critical issues are ex- 
plored which require value comprehension. 


These are only a few examples of what has 
been accomplished by alert faculties who have 
been able to stimulate their students. I do not be 
lieve we can take refuge in the myth that students 
are uninterested or incapable. This summer two 
science majors told me that their greatest regret 
as they enter their senior year is that rather rigor- 
ous college, degree, and major requirements pre- 
vent their taking more work in history and the 
humanities. I am sure each of us could point to 
advisees who each semester lament that they do 
not have the schedule time to take more courses 
outside their major. Three or four well-designed 
interdisciplinary offerings in our curriculum, with 
interchangeable credit in several majors, would go 
far in helping to solve this dilemma. Only last 
week, one of our student leaders asked if it would 
be possible for students, preferably upperclassmen, 
to visit, from time to time, classes outside their 
these visits would be spontaneous 
and irregular, they could not be classified as aud- 
iting. I should like to see the faculty extend an 


major, Since 


open invitation to junior and senior students to 
attend classes which may hold some special inter- 
est for them. The better students are interested in 
subjects outside their major fields, and students 
with proper and enthusiastic faculty stimulation 
and leadership would become strong supporters 
of interdisciplinary courses. To many students in 
far too many liberal arts colleges, courses have be- 
come something to be “worked off,” or at best 
isolated islands of information surrounded by a 
vast sea of ignorance. 


In attempting to realize the integrating force 
of the liberal arts through interdisciplinary 
courses, one leads, quite naturally, into the third 
consideration: the improvement of teaching. 


This is the most important consideration of all. 
For though we may be linguist, biologist, or 
musician, we meet on one common ground and 
answer to one common calling: we are all teach 
ers. It would be presumptuous, however, to stand 
before you and remark that as teachers we must 


strive constantly for improved methods of: pre- 
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INTERDISCIPLINARY COURSES 


sentation, broader vision, and the accumulation of 
knowledge concerning our special subjects. 

It has been said the modern college has evolved 
from a “school” to an “institution,” and the duties 
of the modern college teacher also have been ex- 
tended. Nothing is static, and whether we teach 
nuclear physics or Greek archaeology, the newness 
of the discoveries and the wealth of publications 
in the field test our powers to organize our time 
and our energies to “keep up.” If we accept our 
missions as educators we are better able to unify 
specific functions as teachers with the broader 
concepts necessary to the life of a college. We 
must pursue scholarship with diligence, yet not 
devote ourselves exclusively to research. We must 
accept with dignity and patience the administra- 
tive chores and the interminable committee mect- 
ings and still find time to mect larger and larger 
classes, grade papers, counsel students, and re- 
vise courses. We know from experience that the 
job of college teaching entails a multitude of 
things, each one interrelated with the other. 

This interrelationship of duties, responsibili- 
ties, and privileges may be carried over into course 
instruction. The specialist who secludes himself 
behind a mountain of prerequisites may have good 
reason to do so if he is training others to become 
specialists. In the undergraduate liberal arts col 
lege we cannot afford to be purebred specialists 


in our teaching, except in a few advanced courses. 
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This is not a plea to dilute our unique skills to 
the point of ineffectiveness. But it is a plea to 
share with students and colleagues the informa 
tion of our particular field and with their help 
build bridges of understanding from one branch 
of learning to another. 

Intellectual bridge building can be a reward- 
ing experience for teacher and student, It can 
sharpen the teacher’s talents and, through the 
necessity of preparation in an integrated course, 
lead him to read more widely than before. He 
becomes exposed to the techniques and viewpoints 
of his colleagues. The academic pot which has not 
felt the heat of conflicting ideas for many moons 
will be set to simmering. Sharing the same class 
with a colleague who has a different approach 
can be the test of the real teacher. 

If we think of ourselves as conservatives in 
education, what better way is there to insure con- 
servatism than evaluating the curriculum, inte 
grating the liberal arts, and improving our teach 
ing through the introduction of interdisciplinary 
courses? If we think of ourselves as liberals in 
education, bold experimenters, pioneers on the 
frontiers of teaching, we should find in the inter 
disciplinary courses the excitement and satisfac 
tion of the new day. Here in the cross-fertilization 
of knowledge there is a common meeting ground 
where the conservative heritage and the liberal 
tradition are joined. 





“A Teacher’s Major Reason for Existence” 


“There is a fundamental excitement about witnessing and being 


a part of growth, a part of 


affirm it, to make sense of it in all its diversity and wonder. I havi 


the renewed effort to explain life, to 


for along time found a special satisfaction in a passage from Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s ‘The Women of Andros.’ The chief character, Pam 
philus, is a young man, sensitive and thoughtful. He is troubled about 
his life and its problems. In his distraction and in his solitude, wrest 
ling with the confusions within him, he asks the most basic question 


of all. ‘How does ene live?’ J 
do first?’ 
when the question is asked.” 


he as 
A teacher’s major reason for existence is to be nearby 


ked the bright sky. ‘What does one 


Rocer H. GARRISON 
The Adventure of Learning in College 


New York: Harper & Brothers. 1959 


Paces 205-206 





In-Service Improvement of Teaching 


How 
time 


one’s 


can a more favorable 
be found for improving 
teaching than while act- 
engaged in teaching? 
Provisions for in-service 


ually 


bhi 


Dean of Academic Adminis 
tration at Utah State Univer- 
sity (B.A., M.S., Utah State) 
study of the programs of forty colleges and 
and to many campuses. The 





after 
universities 
author has both academic and military administra- 
tive experience and has contributed to a variety of 
journals. 


visits 


By L. MARK NEUBERGER 
N-SERVICE EDUCATION 


I ment programs) has been in vogue for some 
time. During the past ten years quite a number of 
articles devoted to various phases of this impor- 
tant subject have appeared in educational jour- 
nals, Today college and university administrators, 
who are working under ever mounting pressures 
to recruit, develop, and maintain an adequate fac- 
ulty, are taking another look at these programs 
with the hope of opening up a new vista in higher 
education. 

The primary reason for in-service education 1s 
the improvement teaching. It therefore be 
hooves each college and university to continually 
scrutinize its curriculum and the 
its teaching in keeping with its avowed objec 
tives. If institutions are going to carry out 
plete and highly effective program, it will be nec 
essary for them to utilize the following basic steps 
which are still in good repute: (1) Define objec 
tives. (2) Build a program designed to achieve 
these objectives. (3) Operate the program. (4) 
Evaluate the program. 

Many years ago, President Eliot of 
University made a very striking statement 
inaugural address when he said, “The only 
ceivable aim of a college government is to broaden, 
deepen, and invigorate American teaching all 
branches of learning. The actual problem to be 
solved is not what to teach but how to teach.” 
The ushering in of the “space age” and the 
namic nature of our society have raised many 
questions regarding what to teach but certainly 
the problem of how to teach and how to do it 
more effectively remains one of the great chal- 
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lenges facing higher education today. 

A number of years Dr, Ordway Tead 
outlined a course of action pertaining to the im- 
provement of teaching which has now become an 
urgent must: 

™ . Many institutions will need to pay fuller at- 
tention to the orienting of new teachers to their special 
objectives and methods. There will have to be more in- 
telligent and continuous follow-up of teaching by deans, 
department heads, and other competent advisers, including 
sympathetic class visitation. And methods of periodic 
teacher evaluation will have to be evolved and utilized 
more systematically. More can be done in department 
and faculty meetings to elucidate ways and means of 
good teaching. And most important of all, college admin- 
istrators will have to set the value of good teaching pub- 
licly 
ward. 
ble benefits, financial 
sive accolade to the effective 

William F. Kelley analyzed twenty studies of 
in-service education in college faculties covering 
a period of twenty-one years, 1927 to 1948, and 
tabulated the procedures which were most highly 
recommended. Examination of the partial list, 
which follows, indicates the great importance that 
faculty members attach to devices which they feel 
will improve instruction.” 


a6 
ago, 


That the institution shall in terms of all the possi- 
and non-financial, accord an impres- 
teacher is imperative.”! 





Frequency 
No. Procedure of mention 
1 To supervise teaching as a professional service.. 18 
2 To provide the faculty with time for research...... 15 
3 To make use of outside consultants, lecturers, 
experts ........ A 15 
4 To plan for the student evaluation of instruction 15 
5 To sponsor cooperative faculty groups interested 


in  etas.antetnin é.g., curriculum, general educa- 





tio 14 
6 To sehoials all faculty meetings to clarify pur- 
poses and heighten morale ............-.-<sssssssesseerseees x 13 


7 To plan intervisitation of classes within depart- 
ment or college 
8 To encourage further study in one’s field or higher 
































I acridctacncdilaciiiniiesistainhcdeerirareornlesiaielasidiieiiniatwnressciaiics 12 
9 To set departmental meetings to define course- 
Purposes and presentations ..........-..-.-cseseeereseeeeeess 12 
10 To supply time and some funds for participation 
in learned societies 11 
11 To recognize good teaching through promotional 
and salary policy 11 
12 To promote departmental and divisional study 
groups on common EINES kcsceabsndusseshiicietsinisseices 10 
13 To provide courses in methods of field or in higher 
education 10 
14 To make a systematic collection of alumni opinion 10 
To plan for a centralized evaluation agen for 
school ........ 8 
16 To provide opportunity to visit classes in “other 
schools 7 
17 To assign a special faculty adviser for each 
teacher 7 
18 To encourage individual TESEATCH cocccseeserseeees-e , 7 
19 To provide leave for young instructors to com- 
_ Se eee 6 
20 To encourage the cane « of books oat noiederetes 
on higher education .......... 6 


1 Tead, Ordway, College Teachin, 
Plea for Improvement). New Haven, 


Press, 1949 
William Frederick, 


and College Learning (A 
onnecticut: Yale University 


“Twenty Studies of In-Service 
Procedures Most Recom- 
October 


2 Kelley, 
Education ‘of College Faculty and the 
mended,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 
1950. 
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IN-SERVICE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING 


SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 

It has been my privilege during the past five 
months to visit the campuses of many colleges 
and universities and to discuss with educators the 
vital problems of curriculum development and the 
improvement of instruction. Many of the pro- 
cedures recommended in the Kelley list are being 
used and in some institutions definite steps have 
been taken to place excellent teaching on a par 
with research (publication) as a criterion of 
judgment when faculty members are being con- 
sidered for promotion and salary adjustments. 
This is a recognition long past due and it under- 
scores the importance of effective teaching on the 
college and university level. 

It is interesting and reassuring to note that 
schools of higher education (like American in- 
dustry) have found it necessary not only to exer- 
cise great care when recruiting and selecting fac- 
ulty members but also to give equal attention to 
proper orientation, sympathetic supervision, and 
in-service (professional improvement) programs. 
Mounting educational costs and the growing 
shortage of qualified personnel would seem to dic- 
tate these procedures as a means of increasing the 
efficiency of higher education which has become 
big business in the United States, but of course 
much more important values are at stake: the 
proper education of America’s youth. 

A few institutions are taking the next logical 
step which is to provide a program of professional 
improvement for all faculty members. A standing 
committee for the advancement of teaching has 
been organized at one well known college in the 
Northwest, and it gives energetic leadership to 
professional improvement activities on the cam- 
pus. Seminars and workshops that have been set 
up on a number of campuses for the edification of 
new faculty members have been joined by many 
experienced instructors who become some of the 
most ardent supporters of such programs. Two 
large universities present an award to “The Out- 
standing Teacher of the Year” and the recipient 
is selected by alumni, students, and colleagues. 

The professor of higher education in several 
universities has as one of his primary assign- 
ments the offering of courses in college and uni- 
versity teaching for members of the staff as well as 
graduate students. The departments and academic 
colleges recommend faculty members who are ex- 
pected to attend. It is also apparent that colleges 
and universities are recognizing their responsibil- 
ity to prepare competent teachers in all fields and 
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high standards are consequently being established 
for instruction and research. 

FACULTY MEETINGS: For a number of years, 
Utah State University has been conducting a pre- 
school faculty meeting for all members of the 
teaching staff (university and its branch colleges). 
The first meeting is a general session, and this is 
followed by one and one-half days of department 
and college meetings. Common problems pertain- 
ing to objectives, curriculum, procedures, and 
methods are discussed using the devices of the 
panel and round table. Excellent results have been 
obtained and faculty members are enthusiastic 
about the future possibilities of this program for 
faculty development. 

Each academic college is in the process of or- 
ganizing a seminar or a series of lecture-discus- 
sions on good teaching which will involve new in- 
structors under the leadership of one or more per- 
sons who are familiar with the literature on col- 
lege teaching in the content area and who are well 
acquainted with its problems, The administration 
will supplement these programs by sponsoring 
workshops and university-wide discussion groups. 

I believe that faculty meetings or faculty 
workshops—one or two days of meetings where 
the whole faculty concentrates its efforts on prob- 
lems—can be very effective in-service programs. 
They should be carefully planned, often making 
use of outside consultants, and can most appropri- 
ately be held in the fall or during a special recess 
in the academic year. 


HicHer Epucation Larnoratory: Dr. Drake 
gives an interesting account of his duties as coor- 
dinator of a laboratory in higher education at the 
University of Buffalo. The program was designed 
to cover a four-week period during which time 
the students were able to obtain four semester 
hours of credit. Those who desired six hours of 
credit continued on for two more weeks on a 
“problems” basis. A two hour period in the fore- 
noon was established for regular meetings while 
other small group meetings were scheduled for 
the afternoon. Informal luncheon meetings were 
part of the experience. 

Activities of the laboratory were planned with the 
needs of three groups in mind: (1) prospective college 
teachers who had completed at least one year of grad 
uate study and wished to gain a general orientation to 
college problems, (2) college faculty members who wer« 
interested in a more systematic study and discussion of 
these matters, supplemented by work on some problems 
of special concern, and (3) elementary and secondary 
school leaders who wished to explore recent college de 
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velopments, and the meaning of these for their own pro- 
grams. Reactions obtained from the students who were a 
year removed from the experience indicated that a high 
percentage (75%) applied the techniques to their teach 
ing, 71% had developed a broadened point of view and a 
changed attitude toward their students, and 25% stated 
that they had improved in their professional relationships 
and contributions.* 


Johnson tells us 


ReapiInc: Dr. B. Lamar 
that 

A reading faculty is a growing 
ploration and study is probably of particular premium in 
groups engaged in general education. With almost any 
conscientious teacher quick to say that he does not have 
time for the reading he wishes he might do, 
what unusual steps might be taken against this problem, 
other than the individual makes himself? 

First, carefully considered collections of material on 
matters of primary and widespread importance—on coun- 


faculty. Constant ex- 


what some- 


seling, say—can be made. 

Second, interchange of the results from reading c: 
be made one of the major purposes of departmental and 
divisional meetings. 

Third, departmental libraries can become responsible 
to make available to the department recent important ac 
quisitions before they are placed in general circulatio 
or in reference collections. 

Fourth, reading material of use to teachers should | 
located about the campus with the idea of providing max 
imum convenience for the working faculty; a reading 
shelf in the central office of every department is a prac 
tical possibility. 

Finally, sum: 
plication can be mac 
ulty.4 

Professor Delmer M. Goode in a pamphlet en 
titled “These Books were Stimulating” makes this 
interesting statement: “The literature of college 
and university teaching may be divided into four 


naries of materials having general ap 
‘Tier 
1 


nd distributed to the entire fac 


e 


categories: (1) extant books, represented by the 
list contained in this pamphlet; ( 
some of the most notable 
contain material that should find its 
books but often does not; (3) reports, records, 
analyses, and other material written but not pub 


lished; (4) books and articles vet to be written. 


2) articles in 
periodicals, of which 


way into 


The widespread and growing interest in the im 
university teaching 
future that 


college and 


literature in the 


provement of 
gives promise of a 
will surpass in quantity and quality. what now 
exists.’”® 

SemtNnars: Dean Henry Woodward of Carle 
ton College (Northfield, Minnesota) says that re- 
ports on the seminars held on his campus indi 


3 Drake, Richard M., “A Laboratory in Higher Education,” 
Improving College and University Teaching, February 1955. 

* Johnson, B. Lamar, General Education in Action. Washing 
ton, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1952. 

5 Goode, Delmer M., These Books were Stimulating (One Hun- 
dred Books on College and University Teaching). Corvallis: Oregon 
State College, 1958. 
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cate that “there is a value both in the weekly meet- 
ings during the year and the provision of a full 
month or thereabouts during the summer. This 
sort of scheme can be carried out without an un 
usually large financial outlay, and is probably as 
effective, and certainly easier to arrange than a 
released-time program during the year.” 

Weintraub and Diekhoff report that the Hun 
ter College Ford Seminar in College Teaching 
has been genuinely an in-service program, “Every 
member of the seminar has had a full-time fac 
ulty appointment in the college, with full personal 
responsibility for the conduct of classes. Twelve 
new members of the teaching staff constituted the 
junior membership. Eight senior members (in- 
cluding two co-directors of the program, who 
reported the project, and the Dean of Faculty) 
have varying lengths of tenure at Hunter but all 
are mature and experienced teachers and schol- 
Ore cater 

The seminar met twenty-four times during 
the year in two-hour weekly meetings. Some of 
the pertinent subjects discussed included the fol- 
lowing: (1) What are the major purposes of the 
good college teacher? (2) What are the principal 
objectives of the good college teacher? (3) Plan 
ning a course. (4) Teaching by discussion. (5) 
Methods of class discussion. (6) Essay type ex 
aminations, (7) The use of the objective test. 
(8) The effective lecture. (9) Levels of instruc 


tion. 


WorksHops: Miss Margaret F. 
Hastings College (Nebraska) gives an interesting 


Lorimer of 


account of her experiences : 
“Worksl 
one of the 
set up by the Committee on Liberal Arts Education of 
the North Central Association was held. I shared the ex 


opper” at Michi 


V orkshops 


The past summer I was a 


gan State Universit) where two 





perience with 37 other faculty members from as n 
colleges who met to study common problems and to defi 

1ore clearly the purposes of the small liberal arts col 
lege in these times. We then returned to our respective 


add impetus to whatever self-study the col- 


= mpuses to 
already doing or were planning to do 





faculties were 
We were fully aware that a good 

infuriate people is to go to a workshop 
faculty with 


Ideas are 


true of college faculties than of am 


vay to lose friends 
and come 
back to a college ideas too dis- 
turbing! It is no less 
one else that too much of < 
tionalization or defense of what they are doing, no matter 
I But at the 


] 
I 


their thinking is done in rz 


ow irrational w they are doing really is, 


of 





of being unpopular the “workshoppers” returne 
vith ideas gleaned from reading, from visiting consult 
_ ® Weintraub, Ruth G. and Diekhoff, John S. “A Program of 
Faculty In-Service Training,” (A Progress Report of the Inter 
College. Ford Seminar in College Teaching), The Journal of Higher 
Education, October 1955. 
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IN-SERVICE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING 


ants, from seminars, and from lunch table and coffce 


hour conversations.® 


SUM MARY 

A review of current educational literature and 
visits to the campuses of more than forty colleges 
and universities have convinced the writer that in- 
service education is the key which has unlocked 
the door and opened a new vista in higher educa- 
tion, Educators will continue to use these pro- 
cedures for the purpose of improving the quality 
of teaching and this will greatly enhance the en- 
tire educational program. The challenging recom- 
North 


*Lorimer, Margaret F., “A Workshopper Reports,” 


Central Association Quarterly, April 1956. 
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mendation made by the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education (that faculty personnel 
should be provided with effective programs of in 
service education) must be conscientiously fol- 
lowed and implemented by vigorous action and by 
an overall reevaluation of the in-service programs 
that are now in use. 

There are many types of in-service programs 
in operation today. The most popular seem to be 
the seminar and workshop. Although effective, if 
carefully planned and executed, they need to be 
supplemented by other types if the high objec 
tives of in-service education are to be fully real- 
ized, 





“Many Kinds and Degrees of Talent” 


“American higher education rests on the two pillars of quality 
: / 7, : 


and quantity. If our democratic society is to survive, 


it must utilize 


fully the abilities of each new generation. To assure appropriate edu- 
cational opportunities for students of high academic ability is a vitally 
important objective but not the only one. Our society must provide 
opportunities through post-high-school education for the maximum 
development of people with many kinds and degrees of talent. Our 
rapidly changing needs for skilled manpower dictate the necessity 
for more and better education at every level. Both the citizens to be 
educated and the excellence of the educational process must be the 
shared concern of all institutions, public and private.” 


CoMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS AND PoLicies 


American Council on Education. 


1959 





Guiding Principles for In-Service Improvement 


Guiding principles for inserv- 
ice improvement of teaching 
are tersely presented by the 
Assistant to the President, 
Newark College of Engineer- 
ing (B.A., Wesleyan Univer- 
sity; M.z 4., Ed.D., Columbia). 
He has taught in both second- 
ary schools and colleges and 
has completed a two year doctoral project on in- 
service teaching improvement applicable to his 
own colle ge. 





By DANIEL R. HALL 


: THE LAST TEN YEARS, research personnel in 
higher shaitiie have found that at least six 

guiding principles are essential to effective in- 
service efforts undertaken by colleges to eomence 
the professional de velopment of their faculties.’ 
These six principles are as follows: 

1 Inservice efforts should be focused on those 
problems and means that are felt to be vital by 
the staff for its development. (Attempts should 
also be made, however, to increase the staff’s 
sensitivity to problems and means when there 
is evidence that these problems possess more 
significance than is currently appreciated. It 
should not be supposed that there must be gen- 
eral appreciation of a problem or means before 
taken. ) 

undertakings should be developed 
whenever possible through stimulation and en- 
couragement rather than through compulsion. 
Inservice programs should provide opportuni- 
ties on both an individual and a group basis for 
staff members to plan, study, and experiment 
freely. 

The administration should provide positive sup- 
port for inservice undertakings through en- 
couragement and the provision of needed ma- 
terials and facilities. (While consideration must 
be given to the feasibility of such provisions, 
efforts to overcome practical difficulties should 
be in proportion to the revealed needs and the 


action can be 


~) 


2 Inservice 


Ww 


_ 


readiness for promising response to such 
needs. ) 

5 Full advantage should be taken of the existing 
inservice framework, but this framework 
should not be used to interfere with promising 
experimental modifications. 

6 Every effort should be made in all phases of in- 


service endeavor to encourage the development 
of high faculty morale through democratic 
leadership and cooperation between the admin- 
istrative officers and the teaching personnel. 


These principles are based, in large measure, 
upon the recognition that the continued profes- 
sional development of the college faculty is an im- 
portant dual responsibility of the administration 
and faculty. Likewise, improvement of instruc- 
tion and growth in subject matter competence are 
always possible and can be accomplished through 
both individual and collective efforts. 


‘he public opinion of the faculty, and a common 
zeal for the purposes of the university, form the 
only effective safeguards for the high level of uni- 
versity work. The faculty should be a band of 
scholars, stimulating each other, and freely deter- 
mining their various activities. You can secure certain 
formal requirements, that lectures are given at stated 
times that instructors and students are in at- 
tendance. But the heart of the matter lies beyond 
all regulation. 
The sole question is, What sort of conditions will 
produce the type of faculty which will run a suc- 
cessful university ? The danger is that it is quite easy 
to produce a faculty entirely unfit—a faculty of very 
efficient pedants and dullards. The general public will 
only detect the difference after the university 
stunted the promise of youth for scores of years. 
. The whole point of a university, on its educa- 
tional side, is to bring the young under the intellec- 
tual influence of a band of imaginative scholars. 
There can be no escape from proper attention to the 
conditions which—as experience has shown—will 
produce such a band.? 


and 


has 


1 1 For further discussions regarding these principles, see the fol- 
lowing doctoral studies: Robert B. Norris, “The Improvement of 
College Instruction Through Inservice Practices,” unpublished doc- 
toral project, Columbia University (1951), 162 pp.; Thomas G. 
Garcia, “Inservice Improvement of College Teachers: An Opinion 
Study of Current Efforts in Colleges for Teacher Education,” un- 
published doctoral project, Columbia University (1954), 115 pp.; and 
Daniel R. Hall, “A Proposed Inservice Program to Aid the Pro- 
fessional Development of the Faculty and Instructing Staff at 
Newark College of oh ae. unpublished doctoral project, Col- 
umbia University (1958), 380 pp. 

fred N. W hitehead, The Aims of Sppontion, fifth printing, 
(lew ‘York: The New American L ibrary, 1954) p. 
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Merit-Incentive Salary Plans 


Ten factors relating to merit- 
incentive for college faculty 
members are presented by an 
assistant professor of New 
Mexico State University. The 
author (A.B., Denver; M.S., 
Utah State; Ed.D., Utah) has 
published in various journals. 
He writes out of a live situa- 
tion where a state legislature has stipulated that 
salary increases shall be paid only on proven 
merit and administrators are hard pressed to de- 
fine merit. 


By D. S. WILLEY 


Hon QUESTION of merit-incentive salary ap- 
pears to be inextricably tied to the recruit- 
ment and stabilization of superior teaching talent. 
Administrative subjectivity frequently enters into 
judgments when personnel evaluations are made. 
As a result, erroneous decisions may motivate 
able personnel to leave the profession. Collegiate 
and university administrators can avail them- 
selves of some informational dimensions basic to 
inferring more objective evaluations of those to 
be singled out for additional payment. 
Merit-incentive pay should be defined as addi- 
tional reward beyond a standard or single salary 
schedule. It is desirable that a higher institution 
would possess an approximate single salary sys- 
tem conferring equal pay for like experience and 
training within a given professional rank or 
grade. It is the payment received beyond this 
level that one would consider true merit award. 
Needless to say, faculty attitude conditions the 
success or failure of such ventures. Joint faculty- 
administrative committees are, probably, one of 
the most successful modes of gaining the needed 
support. Approximately ten factors would have 
to be explored by a joint committee in contriving 
a satisfactory merit plan. The most important fac- 
tor is that the nature of teaching success must be 
objectively stated. The anatomy of successful 
teaching should be defined in an operational fash- 
ion, understandable to the professors who tend to 
gain or lose by it. 
A second tenet to be considered is the role of 
research creativity. One team of investigators feels 


that productive research and scholarly writing re- 
late favorably to the teaching personality.? Some 
institutions conduct personnel policies in such a 
manner that research-prone individuals are given 
minimal teaching and major research assignments. 
Nominal additional salary is awarded on grounds 
that the persons are mainly research professors. 
Each institutional committee would have to pre- 
scribe the relationships of research, creativity, 
and publications to successful teaching. 

The influence of a professor on youth is a 
third dimension for committee exploration. An 
ability to give counsel to students is basic to suc- 
cess in higher education. A professor’s personal 
and professional qualities should inspire students 
to go beyond class routine in seeking knowledge. 
Successes and notable achievements of earlier 
graduates located through a follow-up technique 
might bear pursuit in isolated cases. 

Interprofessional relationships become a fourth 
consideration, Respect from a community of fel- 
low scholars is often a reliable indicator of aca- 
demic merit. In this respect, faculty member at- 
titudes are often a more reliable index than ad- 
ministrator judgment. Public service relationships 
present a difficult fifth factor. Many disciplines 
such as business administration and education log- 
ically lend themselves to more public contact than 
literature or physics. Weighting bestowed on this 
stipulation should not militate against those dis- 
ciplines unlikely to receive public attention. Sim 
ilarly, those personnel giving yeoman service must 
be heard. 

Sixthly, administrative duties must be separ- 
ated from teaching functions. Administrative as- 
signments, such as in the case of department 
chairmen, are worthy of additional remuneration ; 
added remuneration is administrative in nature, 
not meritlike. Merit systems should measure pro- 
fessional activities other than administrative de- 
tail. A committee must be equipped to cope with 
a seventh problem: will merit increments en 
courage the recruitment and holding of able young 
faculty members? Frequently, the awarding of 
small additional payments to outstanding junior 
professors tends to stabilize talent during a period 
of low salaries. 

An eighth tenet of importance is that various 


cre H. Maslow and W. A. Zimmerman, “College Teaching 
Ability, Scholarly Activity, and Personality,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, March 1956, pp. 85-89. 





Keep Our English Clean 


Al writer familiar to the read- 
ers of these pages reappears 
with a message which might 
seem more suitable for an 
English journal, It pre- 
sented here in order to reach 
the eyes of the people for 
whom it is intended—namely, 
all of us in college and univer- 
sity teaching who need to watch our English, not 
only for the sake of our personal and professional 
standing as educated people but also in the in- 
terest of effective communication in teaching and 
in general. The author (A.B., Washington and 
Lee; M.A., Johns Hopkins; Ph.D., Pennsylva- 
nia) has most recently taught English and for- 
eign languages at Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


i Ss 





By A. M. WITHERS 
NGLISH as it is usually spoken among us— 


E that is, without benefit of professional voice 
trainers—is a lazily pronounced (muscularly un- 
controlled) speech. That does not mean that it is 
not a full, effective, and beautiful language, for 
it is all of that. Laziness is simply a part of its 
“genius,” induced by the method of its production. 
The average citizen is unmoved when he hears 
axially for actually, anyuly for annually, physicly 
for physically, ceficient for efficient, nukelar for 


nuclear, NATE-O for NA-TO, Horse for Hor- 


, Hard for Howard, ornge for orange. It is 
easier that way, so why not? And why worry? 

The same individual, quite naturally, not being 
formed in knowledge of grammar, is not easily 
offended by off-color statement. Meaning may at 
times not come through clearly to him, but when 
a hitch occurs he makes a guess, or shrugs his 
shoulders, and goes on blithely with what he is 


ace 


listening to or reading. 

It is relatively easy to forgive shortcomings 
of this latter kind in the confessedly uneducated, 
who besides do no writing for intellectual con- 
sumption. But what shall we say when we find 
college-freshman-like expression on the part of 
our higher-class general and literary magazines? 

In particular, I have in mind some I have 
been reading recently with a weather eye out for 
exhibitions of carelessness (or whatever the sin 
may be) by those who should be glasses of fash- 
ion for their linguistically less pretentious (shall 
we say) fellows. My examples below are from 
The London Times Literary Supplement, The 
Listener of the B.B.C., The N.Y. Times Book 
Review and Magazine, The American Scholar, 
Books Abroad, and Time. 

Perhaps even some very able writers may be 
interested in finding some of their own fads and 
foibles among these Widely in- 
formed as they are, and generally highly capable 
in expression, they may not have perceived cer- 
tain innocent delinquencies in their practices (and 


“exposures.” 





Merit-Incentive Salary Plans—Continued 

professional disciplines should not be the object 
of discrimination. For example, professors of en- 
gineering, mathematics, and _ physical 
should not receive superior remuneration to hu- 
manities talent of similar rank and skill. A profes- 
sor of mediocre ability could be rewarded in that 
even he is often hard to replace. True merit 
should be paid upon demonstrated superiority, not 
because of supply and demand manpower eco- 


sciences 


nomics. 

Length of service taken alone as basis for 
merit increment is not a reliable ninth criterion. 
This point could be a minor consideration. Long 
tenure in diverse situations must not be confused 
with superior teaching skills. A tenth point worthy 
of examination is the use of rating scales applied 
by upper-classmen and graduate students. Many 
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years of careful research support the use of the 
Purdue Rating Scale for Instruction.? Students’ 
opinion can be emotionally charged from a faculty 
point of view and would bear careful committee 
treatment. 

Many recent evidences of present and impend- 
ing college teaching shortages can be found in 
professional and popular journals. The role of 
merit in the conservation of professional talent is 
worthy of institutional investigation, A faculty 
supportive quality is basic to the success of such 
endeavor. A multifactor scale should be used if 
such a joint committee were to decide on merit- 
incentive salaries. The necessary support can be 
garnered through a joint faculty-administrative 


? Purdue Rating Scale for Instruction (Purdue Research Foun- 
dation, 1950), Purdue University. 
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KEEP OUR ENGLISH CLEAN 


committee’s weighing of the ten factors suggested 
above. 

the same could go for editors) making at times 
for at least momentary obscurity for, and annoy- 
ance to, the reader. 

Here are some misuses of single words and 
phrases: 

(1) This dispenses us from engaging in any lengthy 
discussion. (“Dispense with” is the only correct idiom in- 
volving “dispense,” as in “I can dispense with your as- 
sistance.”) (2) He has duly sifted all the evidence and 
makes no attempt to wrest it in favor of his side. (3) 
Mr Sheean is by no means averse from a little hero 
worship. (Etymology may support this, but grammar and 
tradition do not.) (4) New studies pushing the search 
for a good general anti-viral antibiotic have not been too 


successful. (This strange supplanting of very by too 


crept in surreptitiously, but for some obscure reason is 
now being favored on all sides by educated and unedu 
cated. It sometimes brings on an ambiguity which the 


no earthly means of resolving. 
“not too wise nor good for human 
nature’s daily food.”) (5) Nothing was said of the type 
of reception received by Zhukov. (Receptions do not 
come in “types.” Why not sort or kind, good old words 
that have almost entirely disappeared from the average 
writer’s vocabulary? The genuine meaning of “type,” as 
in “type of airplane,” has been permanently impaired, if 
not ruined.) (6) Traditional philosophers had conceived 
their task something as follows. (Somewhat, of course, 
is needed for the adverbial spot.) (7) In this scene strode 
James R. Hoffa. (Did he stride about in the scene, or 
did he come into it after it was prepared? Jnto is for all 
intents and purposes practically a thing of the past.) 
(8) Then he stepped on the podium. (One hopes that it 
did not raise its ugly head and bite him. It is too bad, 
but onto, like into, is on its way out, unless writers come 
to see the light.) (9) Coral can only grow near the sur- 
face of the sea; goodwill is only forfeited when stand- 
ards decline; India only held together because men like 
Mr. Nehru stood fast; I only heard the suppressed 
moaning of a man. (Only must precede directly the sen- 
tence part to which it has immediate reference. Any good 
writer ought to feel that.) (10) Stalin, who demonstrated 
disinterest in any form of government. (Disinterest is 
not the same as Jack of intere st. ) 

A baseball broadcaster observed that it was 
“a day that everybody sits around in his shirt 
sleeves,” and spoke of “a fly ball that Smith went 
all the way back to the barrier and grabbed.” The 
meaning emerges all right, though somewhat pain- 
fully and reluctantly, and we forget and forgive 
unintentional injury by the rough and tumble 
sports world to our logical sensibilities. It is not 
so easy to pardon outbreaks like the following in 
formal writing in high places: 

(1) I want to discuss the reorganization of the army 
as a regimental soldier born and bred. (2) They believe 
that the clouds clash in order for there to be lightning. 
(3) Waiting for the elevator, it struck him that the 
factory seemed like a hospital. (This is English as im- 


reader or listener has 


Compare the natural 
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mature as it gets.) (4) We tell ourselves that China 
looks like becoming a great power. (5) Its length makes 
one wonder if the wedding guests may not have become 
as impatient as jim detained by the Ancient Mariner. 
(Probably possible, but stilted beyond endurance, and 
badly in need of recasting.) (6) While feeding peanuts 
to gray squirrels in my garden, blue jays will sweep 
down. . . . Quite a novelty in nature!) (7) Every case 
of censorship does not pass through a court of law. 
(“Not every case passes.”) (8) Barbara Smith has the 
best soprano voice of any one in her class. (“A better 
one else in,” or “the best of 
all the soprano voices in.” How is it possible for logical 
minds to be so insensitive in this sort of situation?) (9) 
I never speak to anyone when traveling unless they speak 
to me first. (““He speaks.”) (10) The word goes around 
that a man is grasping, unfriendly, and suspicious. 
ple treat him as if he was. (11) . . . the rise and fall of 
Mr. Kandouflis, dealer in oriental carpets, and owner of 
a beautiful wife whom it is his desire that others should 
also appreciate. (Who, if his fulfilled, 
would also be appreciated by others,” or similar word 


ing. ) 


soprano voice than has any 


Peo 


desires were 


The following specimens, lacking the virtue of 
parallelism, are especially calculated to set on 
the teeth of those who like their [English 
on the first reading. Most notable perhaps 
“not only . but also” 
writers appear plunge 


edge 
clear 
are the 
which some 
most. 

(1) It not only 


sentences, into 


feet fore 
ran longer than The Merry Widow, 
but its composer achieved, at 37, his dearest 
(2) Not only is the material very closely packed, but 
the particulars of individual cathedrals have to be gat! 

ered . from the three sections of the book. Not 
only will no single moral or conclusion fit . . . but Cap 
tain Kennedy is reluctant to draw any conclusions at all 
(4) A worldwide network of stations... will extend 
the range of study beyond the polar regions, 
year was also chosen because it is expected to be fecund 
in sun-spot activity. (This is an especially glaring ex 
ample of how not to write.) (5) Mr. Peter Scott 
done his job extremely well, and the standard of the i 
lustrations seems to this reviewer to be a decided im 
provement on the first volume. (Not only fails in paral 
lelism, but also lacks a “those of” insertion.) (6) Only 
a true Romantic could convey that this is not an ordinary 
barn and ordinary newborn child, but the manger is in 
Bethlehem and the infant is Jesus. (Bad, very bad. An 
unlikely freshman would do the same.) (7) They do not 
take the same interest in the homes of their 
as many Americans do in Britain and elsewhere in Eu 
rope. (How long does it take to unravel that one?) (8) 
And whoever thought the middle-aged and the old did 


objective 


(3), 


and the 


has 
] 


ancestors 


not need freedom to work as much or more than the 
young? (“As much as the young, or even more than 
they.”) 


The British have firmly made up their minds, 
if one may judge from reading the Literary Sup 
plement and The Listener, to suppress the tradi- 


tional “’s’” in situations such as “There seems lit- 
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tle harm in anyone’s refreshing his memory from 
these pronouncements,” and in this country a 
similar practice has gained adherents, Let’s argue 
the matter a little. 

If you say “I like John, but I don’t like John 
going to Seattle,” does that make good sense? 
Obviously the second John is not the object of 
the verb. The object is “going,” and it is modi- 
fied, as grammar says, by John’s, as for example 
in “John’s book,” where even the British would 
hesitate to throw out the apostrophe. Notice that 
the same person who would refuse to say “John 
going to Seattle is a great mistake” will, without 
batting an eye, say “I don’t like John going to 
Seattle,” where the need for an apostrophe is ab- 
solutely identical. Consider this from The Liter- 
ary Supplement: “Mr. Schoenbrun’s most acute 
anxieties are caused by the spectacle of France 
bleeding herself to death in Algeria while 
he has great hopes of the possibility of France 

expanding within her own territories.” Now 
the first France is right and proper (though even 
here the apostrophe would also serve). Spectacle 
of France (with bleeding herself . . . as adjecti- 
val) in no way violates sense. But possibility of 
France (however one considers the words follow- 
ing) does indeed do so. Here are some more 
samples of this unfortunate throwing over of a 
necessary language device: 

(1) A practical man, Tito didn’t mind the impression 
gaining currency abroad that ...So long as he con- 
tinued to rule through the party, Tito could countenance 
his ambassador in London citing Djilas. . . . (Recasting 
is necessary to remove the second error, as: “the citing 
of Djilas by his ambassador.”) (2) ... resulting in the 
official family becoming openly partisan. (2) Mao Tse- 
Tung surely has enough to his credit without it being 
necessary to defend his views on literature. (4) There is 
nothing fantastic in all parties disliking the United States. 
(Notice the ambiguity.) (5) The importance of women 
obeying their husbands. (More and worse ambiguity. 
Notice that, by reason of the special constitution of this 
word, women’s too would seem awkward. It would be 
better to write: “The importance of obedience to their 
husbands on the part of women.’’) 

The following items (and numbers of others) 
have also come to my attention: 

1. The latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to 
stoop down and unloose. (“Stoop down and” is not in the 
original. Its intrusion here ruins the sentence-clause 
grammatically. One could say, of course, “I am _ not 
worthy to stoop down and unloose the latchet, etc.”) 2. 
This would be a great thing to write in and take ad- 
vantage of. (A similar error. “To write in about, etc.” 


would make correct.) 3. The timing may be off due to 
some mechanical failure; it took us over one and one-half 
hours to cover the seven miles due to the many detours 
caused by flooded areas and fallen trees. (“Due” is an 
adjective, proper enough in a sentence like “This is due 
to your carelessness,” but nearly everywhere else incor- 
rect, and especially offensive to readers with a feeling for 
grammar. “Because of” or some other simple adjustment 
is all that is needed.) 4. The other day I uncovered a 
daffodil bulb by mistake and a green spear was already 
pushing up toward the light. (The latter half of this 


sentence runs off “at a tangent.” Say: “and saw that 
etc.”) 5. A week later we were in Buffalo... anda 
hunter had his license suspended ... (Same mistake. 


Say: “where we learned that, etc.” to make the ideas 
run parallel.) 6. As a boy Pettit’s athletic aspirations ran 
more along the lines of college football, the same as 
most youngsters born within walking distance of L.S.U. 
(Say: “as with,” or “as in the case of,” or “like those of” 
most youngsters, etc.”) 7. Miss Moore has two impres- 
sive gifts as a scholar and author, One is a rather re- 
markable grasp of geology without being a professional 
geologist. (Very slipshod. Say: “for one who is not a 
professional geologist. ) 


The foregoing merely scratches the surface of 
a very large theme, but it has at least brought out 
for inspection a measure of faultiness in writers 
from whom, to judge from the standing of their 
publication media, we should not have to expect 
it. If these can be induced to examine more closely 
than is their apparent wont into their stylistic 
habits, they will confer a favor both upon them- 
selves and upon us their readers. 

It must be realized that in the past two or 
three decades our schools have been so preoccu- 
pied with expanding their curricula that the teach 
ing of subjects always known as fundamental has 
been detrimentally affected. One of the worst re- 
sults from this circumstance is that the English 
spoken and written by even our college and uni- 
versity professors can at the present time by no 
means always stand up under a careful scrutiny. 
It is clearly a part of the process of improving 
college and university teaching to raise the level 
of good English usage on the part of those who 
teach. These too are invited to look into the 
material here presented as into a mirror. If 
they see nothing wrong in items listed, then they 
may be sure it would be useful to them to go to 
school again (metaphorically), and try to add 
some language logic to their present store as anti- 
dote to the superficiality of some of their lan- 
guage habits. 
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Publicizing Career Opportunities’ 


The career motive need not 
dominate and yet be a vital 
factor in undergraduate educa- 
tion. However primary may be 
the liberal arts goals of the 
student, information about ca- 
reers is important, and atten- 
tion by the faculty to student 
need for such information may 
lead to increased teaching effectiveness. A cooper- 
tive program along this line is described by the 
dcan of students at Brooklyn College. 


By HERBERT STROUP 


mittee on Career Publications. For some time 
various campus persons and agencies had been in- 
terested in developing booklets and other printed 
materials for the vocational guidance of college 
students. There had been just enough success 
along this line to afford an added reason for a 
college-wide committee. Past efforts needed to be 
coordinated carefully for the benefit of all. Since 
the appointment of the committee (composed of 
professors from the various academic divisions), 
a variety of policy questions regarding career pub- 
lications has been studied and a series of depart- 
mental career publications under its auspices has 
been produced. 

The aims of the committee have been twofold: 
(1) to act “as an advisory body, concerned with 
the nature and use of all college career publica- 
tions,” and (2) to be “an editorial body, determin- 
ing the content and format of college career pub- 
lications.” By the first objective the committee 
sought not to assume direct responsibility for the 
writing of career publications. Rather, it wished 
to act as an intermediary between the departments 
and agencies of the college and the college admin- 
istration, which was concerned with coordination, 
economy, and effectiveness of effort. By the second 
objective the committee declared the need for a 
hitherto unachieved degree of similarity and even 
uniformity in regard to the general features of 
career publications. The committee did not wish 


¢ 1954 BrooKLyN COLLEGE appointed a Com- 


“I am appreciative of the assistance given in the preparation. 
of this report by Professor Max Siegel, Coordinator of Placement 
and Career Counseling Services, Mr. Robert E. Link, Chairman 
of the Committee on Career Publications, and Professor Joseph 
a. Chairman, Committee on Economic Services, Brooklyn 
College. 


to straightjacket every career publication. In fact, 
it recognized the desirability—even the inevita- 
bility—of individually creative approaches to the 
needs of the several vocations. The committee con- 
cluded however, that there was definite need in an 
undergraduate, liberal arts college with about 
7,500 day session students and an equal number 
of evening session students (along with 24 de- 
partments and a host of student service agencies) 
for a higher degree of coordination than had pre- 
ivously been achieved. (By “agencies” in this re- 
port are meant such college sponsored programs 
as the Placement Office, the Career Counseling 
Program, The Veterans’ Office, the General Coun- 
seling Program, and the various preprofessional 
counseling offices.) 

The committee has attained modest gains in 
relation to both of its aims. 

Interestingly, the committee within the first 
months of its appointment wisely noted that it 
faced a number of “pitfalls” which were to be 
avoided in the development of a program of career 
publications. Its list of such pitfalls probably has 
relevancy for other organizations undertaking 
similar work. First, the committee cautioned 
against preparing too many manuals. It saw the 
need for consolidation of career information, 
rather than the casual proliferation of it. Second, 
the committee realized a danger in “making lib- 
eral arts students too career conscious.” The ob 
ject of the publication sponsored by the commit- 
tee was not to press the student into a narrow vo- 
cational pattern with its accompaniment of nar- 
row curricular specialization. Third, it wished to 
avoid issuing career publications which are too 
general in their content and which at the same 
time make “overextended claims regarding voca- 
tional opportunities for majors in the various de- 
partments.” Fourth, the Committee decided that 
it should not seek to offer specific curricular coun- 
seling in the publications, since the college for- 
tunately features a fairly extensive system of 
counseling. Also, it was recognized that through 
counseling the individual student would be helped 
to a “tailor-made” curricular pattern within the 
general college requirements, including the choice 
of a “major” department. Fifth, and finally, the 
committee stated with clear conviction that it 
wished to avoid the “impression of competitive ef- 
forts among the various departments.” In ap- 
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proximately three years since these pitfalls were 
recognized there has scarcely been a semester i 
which the committee has not been faced with a 
temptation—successfully resisted—to succumb to 
these pitfalls. 

The committee properly began its work at the 
point where there was the greatest interest ex- 
pressed throughout the college: the development 
of career publications by departments of instruc- 
tion. Several departments, such as Economics, 
English, History, and Health and Physical Edu- 
cation had previously published career booklets. 
Other departments were considering such publi- 
cations. To aid departments in the preparation of 
their own career publications, the committee dis- 
tributed its college-wide standards and offered its 
assistance through conferences involving the com- 
mittee’s chairman and representatives of the de- 
partments. A member of departments appointed 
committees to cooperate with the Committee on 
Career Publications. 

Over a period of several terms a half dozen 
or so departments submitted their career publica- 
tions to the committee for editing and publishing. 
The committee in each instance provided careful 
editorial attention to the publications, Questions 
were raised concerning exactness, clarity, and 
agreement with its standards. The departments 
considered these matters and submitted revisions. 
By the fall of 1957 the committee had published 
career publications of the following departments : 
History, Education, Home Economics, Health and 
Physical Education, and Speech and Theater. 

The career publications thus far prepared have 
been published by the “photo-offset” process. This 
means was used both for economy reasons and to 
preserve the experimental character of the publi- 
cations, The committee believes that the depart- 
ments as well as the committee should review the 
effectiveness of the publications at a later date in 
order to determine their form for printing, if 
printing seems at that time to be desirable. 

It was agreed by the members of the commit- 
tee that the publications were not intended for 
general distribution to all students, Indeed, they 
were planned to be an adjunct to counseling within 
the departments and the relevant college agencies 
of college-wide counseling. To achieve this objec- 
tive 350 copies of the publications were distributed 
to all departments and relevant college -agencies. 
A supply of the publications is maintained in the 
Office of the Dean of Students for later replace- 
ment and distribution purposes. 


IMPROVING COLLEGE 


AND UNIVERSITY TEACHING 


The publications, moreover, while differing in 
a number of aspects, are uniform in their format. 
All include a general description of the depart- 
mental discipline, the relation of the department 
and its academic offerings to the full liberal arts 
curriculum, an analysis of the kinds of positions 
with job qualifications and current salaries for 
which the department’s curriculum is primarily 
relevant. Each publication, finally, contains a very 
brief bibliography to encourage further reading. 

A sample passage from one of the publica- 


tions, taken at random, follows: 


II. HEALTH 


In recent years, expansion of health activities has increased op- 
portunities in a wide variety of health careers. Many types of 
positions should be available to students in this rapidly growing 
field. 


For those who are interested in the personal satisfaction to be 
derived from participation in activities directed towards im- 
proving health, preventing illness and prolonging life, the field 
of health offers rewarding opportunities. 


CAREERS IN HEALTH 
A. Public Health Educator stimulates interest in health prob- 
lems and is employed by health eae ge health organiza- 
tions and industry to address groups, to set up exhibits, to pre- 
pare and exhibit health literature, posters and films, and to or- 
ganize health campaigns. 


B. School Health Educator coordinates the school health pro- 
gram and may be a teacher who is interested in the health pro- 
gram or a health teacher who has had undergraduate or grad- 
uate preparation in this field and also teaches health education. 
A School Health Educator attempts to improve the health 
knowledge, attitudes and practices of young people. 


C. Public Health Statistician collects and interprets statistics 
with health implications and is an essential staff member in de- 
partments of health, federal and international agencies, health 
organizations, insurance companies, and in industry. 


D. Sanitarian has inspectional and educational duties. He aids 
in the enforcement of laws in the field of environmental sanita- 
tion and finds vocational opportunities in federal, state, and 

nunicipal departments as well as in industry. A sanitarian in- 
spects eating places, dairy plants, industrial plants, swimming 
pools, buildings or may specialize in areas such as insect or 
rodent control. 


E. Administrative Personnel in health organizations, Health 
Writer, Laboratory Worker, Medical Librarian, Hospital and 
Clinic Medical Record Librarian may be recruited from stu- 
dents of health education; Physical Therapist, Exercise Thera- 
pist, and Occupational Therapist may be students of health and 
physical education who have branched off to specialize in these 
fields. 


*Q. The health profession is relatively young and individ- 
uals with varied preparation are in this Keld. Students 
planning to seek employment will find that undergrad- 
uate and graduate preparation are now required. 


On the undergraduate level, the student who majors in 
health education acquires a well-rounded background 
in the natural and social sciences, including courses in 
biology, chemistry, bacteriology, nutrition, psychology, 
education, hygiene and public health. At Brooklyn Col- 
lege, this curriculum leads to a B.S. in Health Edu- 
cation, 


It is important for the undergraduate to appreciate that 
relatively few positions in this field are available with- 
out graduate specialization. In a few of the positions 
mentioned, training for an additional year following a 


two year course of “study in college prepares the student | 


for employment. 


In most fields, however, the college degree is the basic 
requirement, with a year or more of. post-graduate 


* Legend for abbreviations: 
S—Salaries. 


D—Duties ; O—Qualifications; | 
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PUBLICIZING SCHOOL OPPORTUNITIES 


study at an approved school of public health leading to 
the degree of Master of Public Health or a degree in 
health education from an approved graduate school. 
Pamphlets on job descriptions and qualifications have 
been prepared by the American Public Health Associ- 
ation, and a “Health Career Guidebook” has been pub- 


lished by the National Health Council. It is suggested 
that the interested student make use of these helpful 
booklets which are available from the counselors in 
the Departments of Health and Physical Education 
and in the Brooklyn College Library. 

S. Salary will vary with type of position and experience 

of individual. Average range is $4,000 to $9,000. 

The publications available at the present time 
have had several results throughout the college in 
addition to supplying career information to stu- 
dents, A few of the benefits may be noted here 
briefly. First, they have stimulated departments 
which previously had not thought of such devices 
of providing information to consider their own 
special needs. Second, the publications have ob- 
jectified the ideas and policies of some depart- 
ments so far as vocational information is con- 
cerned. That is, in any department there is a no- 
table variety of views regarding the meaning of 
the discipline and its contribution to college stu- 
dents. The publications have encouraged depart- 
ments to come to some agreement on just what 
they consider their vocational contribution to be 
—in addition to the liberal arts validity of their 
offerings. The student obviously benefits through 
consistent and coherent advice, Third, the com- 
mittee has become for the entire college a general 
depository for stimulation and standard setting in 
the area of career publications. The value of such 
an all-college committee is clear, although its 
be coordinated with the activi- 


work also must 
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ties of other college agencies, such as the Place- 
ment Office and the specifically assigned counsel- 
ors within departments. Fourth, the stimulation 
of a relatively large number of faculty members 
(those who do the writing and their departmental 
colleagues with whom they confer) has probably 
resulted in better teaching in the sense that the 
faculty members involved now possess a greater 
awareness of the kinds of career questions and 
answers which make up the student mind. The 
prime purpose of the publications is that of pro- 
viding information to students. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that an important indirect result will be the 
increased teaching effectiveness of the faculty. 

The task of the committee in developing de- 
partmental publications will continue. Currently it 
is dealing with several which are in various stages 
of finality. Increasingly, however, the committee 
is turning its attention, as it has for over a year, 
to the possibility of preparing a general, introduc- 
tory, all-college publication which is intended for 
the use of all students regardless of major. Later 
the committee may wish to review the use in the 
college of the vocational guidance materials which 
have not originated within the college in order to 
determine whether the wisest use is being made 
of such materials, The committee also may wish 
later to analyze the obligation of the college to 
the high schools from which the bulk of its stu- 
dents is derived in regard to the supplying of vo- 
cational information relevant to the college. In 
these and other ways the task of the committee 
continues and will continue. 





Prescience 


“Every known fact in natural science was divined by the pre- 
sentiment of somebody, before it was actually verified.” 


Emerson: Nature 





The Goodly Fellowship 


“In a sense teaching cannot be taught, since essentially it 
must be a flaming and an outgoing of the spirit. It is 
possible, however, that men and women who have su 
ceeded as teachers can offer some guidance which will be 
helpful to the novice who has a latent capacity for teach 
ing.”—Bernice Brown Cronkhite, 4 Handbook for Col- 
lege Teachers. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1950. Page v. 


T 


the rugged mountain cabin, the feeling of remote- 
ness from life of every day, and the fascination 
ef the burning logs induced a repose of spirit that 
lessened the need for physical ease. The faculty 





HERE WERE NO CUSHIONED CHAIRS or other 
comforts as in the Professor’s house, yet 


group was smaller than usual, which doubtless 
was a factor in the sense of intimacy that devel- 
oped, They sat at times in silence and no one 
seemed concerned. When they spoke, some of 
them tended to speak at some length and no one 
seemed to mind. 

It was the usual topic: What help have you 
to suggest to a young college teacher? The Pro 
fessor began quite casually by saying that the 
one he most wished to be present could not come. 
“Sam Ross would like this,” he said, “but he was 
overwhelmed with student papers he had to read. 
Now there is a fellow who wants to do an honest 
job of teaching but lacks confidence. Naturally. 
He really doesn’t know anything about teaching 
except what he has observed. And some of that | 
suppose he does not want to imitate. I wish you 
would be free with suggestions that I can carry 
back to him. A little encouragement and a little 
guidance just now may make a lot of difference.” 


PROFESSOR OF HYGIENE: 

“My suggestion is a bit of philosophy of edu- 
cation that I think gives meaning to teaching : Edu 
cation is a companion no misfortune can depress, 
no crime destroy, no friend alienate, no depres- 
sion enslave; at home a friend, abroad an intro- 
duction, in solitude a solace, in society an orna- 
ment, in old age a comfort—without it, what is 
man?” 

INSTRUCTOR IN CHEMISTRY: 

“T’d suggest that Sam Ross start out to form 
a habit of giving encouragement to students. Fre 
quently we chide a student for not measuring up 
to the standards we have set. If he fails to do a 
good job, we waste no time in letting him know it. 


But how often do we compliment him on a good | 
piece of work? A word of encouragement often | 
goes further in motivating a student to do his best 
than a thousand words of reproof.” 


INSTRUCTOR IN Borany: 

“I have found two practices very helpful in 
making teaching effective. The first is pretesting. ! 
Pretesting students gives you a means of evalua- 
ting the knowledge they possess and knowing 
what they lack in the area of the course. If pre- 
testing reveals that students have no knowledge 
whatever in the area of the course, you can in- 
telligently plan scope and level appropriate to the | 
time available. If the pretest shows that a few or 
even many possess some foundation, you may save 
time and avoid student boredom by omitting work 
that would be a repetition, you may use time in 
relating new material to what is already known 
by the students, and you may bring out a feeling 
of need for relearning on an enriched basis. , 

“Secondly, I interview each of my students. 
To show a student that you are interested in him 
not only encourages him but gives you opportun- 
ity to learn what his difficulties are. You will see 
how you can help the slow learner and guide the 
gifted one. An interview, at least one a term, will 
take time, but I feel it is rewarding and well worth 
it in the end.” } 


INSTRUCTOR IN AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION : 


“My suggestion is: An idea perhaps can be 
taught, but the spirit of that idea, its meaning, its 
application, can be caught only from the personal- 
ity of a great teacher, whether classroom instruc- | 


” 


tor, minister, parent, or friend 


\NOTHER INSTRUCTOR IN CHEMISTRY: 

“My advice to a young college teacher is that 
he should first formulate the aims all the 
courses he is to teach. To do this intelligently he 


of 


should read as much as possible concerning all as- } 
pects of his subject, examine it critically from the 
standpoint of the teacher, the student, the school, 
and society. It would perhaps be worthwhile at 
this time to consult an experienced teacher who 
has taught the same or similar subjects. He should 
not, 
but determine his aims with his individual stu- 
dents in mind. 


of course, copy the aims of another teacher 
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THE GOODLY FELLOWSHIP 


“For example, in a course in quantitative an- 
alysis, the first thing is to consider whether the 
course is for chemistry majors or nonmajors. The 
aims may be quite different, more theory and lab- 
oratory for chemistry majors. The first thing in 
the instructor’s mind should be, Why are the stu- 
dents taking this course? 

“The teacher is then ready to decide how he 
is going to realize the aims that have been de- 
termined—that is, what procedures to use in 
order to inspire or motivate the students to study 
and learn the subject matter being taught. The 
procedure selected should be such as will make 
the student think rather than merely memorize. 
The subject should be made as meaningful as 
possible by indicating practical applications wher- 
ever possible. 

“At all points in the setting of aims and pro- 
cedures and in the observation of outcomes, eval- 
uation must come into play. This should include 
self-evaluation and perhaps evaluation by other 
teachers and by students. Evaluation will show 
the acceptability of the aims and procedures that 
have been adopted and the outcomes that have 
been achieved. 

“As a final recommendation to the new teacher 
[ would suggest that he read books and jour- 
nals on college teaching. Examples: Houston 
Peterson’s Great Teachers and Alfred North 
Whitehead’s The Aims of Education, and the 
journal Improving College and University Teach- 
ing. For reference I’d refer him to Delmer M. 
Goode’s Seventy College Teaching Procedures and 
These Books Were Stimulating: One Hundred 
Books on College and University Teaching.” 


INSTRUCTOR IN PHysIcs: 

“T don’t know Sam Ross, but what I feel most 
keenly just now is the effect recent discoveries in 
physics have had on man’s understanding of his 
total environment. There is little similarity be- 
tween the view held a century ago about the ul- 
timate stuff of the universe and that held today. 
The path of 20th century physics is strewn with 
concepts that have been abandoned or radically 
modified. We have arrived at the point where the 
concept of the whole physical universe is reduci- 
ble to a universal something called Energy whose 
nature is unknown except as symbolized in mathe- 
matical relationships. But note that these mathe- 
matical symbols have been themselves created by 
pure thought in the mind of man. We could ask, 
And what is this mind?sMany scientists have been 
led to postulate, essentially as an act of faith, that 
there must be a Universal Mind or Intelligence to 
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which our mind is kin. It must have been reason- 
ing of this sort that led Sir James Jeans to say 
that the Universe ‘is more like a Great Thought 
than a Great Thing.’ Other scientists have said, 
‘The Universe is more like an organism than a 
mechanism.’ 

“T would challenge Sam Ross and any of us 
as we teach this year to think through the implica- 
tions of these affirmations, to note how small a 
step it is to pass from the Universal Energy of 
present-day science and behind scientific reality 
to the Creator who said, ‘Let there be light.’ ” 


PROFESSOR OF ENTOMOLOGY : 

“Just as Buffon said ‘Style is the man him- 
self,’ I guess we can say ‘Teaching is the man 
himself.’ A year or two ago Professor FE. R. Jack- 
man published an article on “The Care and Feed- 
ing of Specialists.’ Jackman is recognized as one 
of the best ‘extension specialists’ in the country 
and he wrote his article at an editor’s request. 
Jackman named three teachers whose impact on 
him is important as he looks back on his long ca- 
reer, He named I. T. Gilruth, a young English 
teacher, and Dr. Howard Welch, a veterinarian, 
both of Montana State College, and George Hys- 
lop of Oregon State. 

“The obvious point is that two of these three 
teachers were entirely outside the field of agron- 
omy and range management where Jackman has 
made his reputation. No doubt curricula are im- 
portant but not as important as heads of depart- 
ments and teachers of particular subjects would 
lead you to believe. In the long run it turns out to 
be other things than what students write down in 
their notebooks. 

“T was in the same class with Jackman in 
freshman English under Gilruth. I would place 
him in my list too. He was one of the few really 
scintillating teachers I had. He later left teaching 
and became a very successful lawyer in Chicago. 
Dr. Welch had the power of language, an excep- 
tional command of words as well as the ability to 
nail down what is and what isn’t. He’s retired and 
lives at Los Gatos, California. I sent each of them 
Jackman’s article and told Welch that’s what he 


earned in lieu of money.” 


Host Proressor: 

“T’ll tell Sam Ross all these things we have 
discussed tonight. And especially this last thought, 
that there is more in teaching than money, that 
teachers are remembered, and that they are re- 
membered far more than they can realize or ever 
know.” 





“Top of the Mark” 7 


‘Tue Two Enps or tHE Loc by Russell M. Cooper 
(editor). Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press. 1958. xiii + 317 pp. $4.00. 

THe ADVENTURE OF LEARNING IN COLLEGE by Roger H. 
Garrison. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1959. xii 
+ 270 pp. $3.25. 


A” A SAN FRANCISCO HOTEL named for ty- 
coon Mark Hopkins is a skyroom called 
“Top of the Mark.” The other famous Mark Hop- 
kins, college president and teacher, is commemor 
ated by a bust in the Hall of Fame and by a 
structure in American college tradition spiritually 
as real as the hotel is physically real and epito- 
mized in the Garfield legend of the log. Now comes 
a new kind of Top of the Mark: a book presenting 
the best knowledge and the best thinking we have 
today on the problems and practices of college 
and university teaching. 

Aided by the Minnesota Centennial Commis 
sion and the Louis W. and Maud Hill [amily 
Foundation, the Association of Minnesota Col 
leges called a conference in April 1958 “to re- 
examine the teaching job, assess the obstacles to 
learning, and appraise the most promising me- 
thods of teaching in the days ahead.” More than 
three hundred persons attended, including four- 
teen students, and the leaders were outstanding 
scholars from across the nation—such men as 
Nevitt Sanford, psychologist, Wilbert McKeachie, 
professor who got a thousand dollar award for 
teaching excellence, and Ralph Tyler, authority 
in evaluation and testing—twenty-four in all. 

Remembering an inspiring day as guest of the 
Conference, I feel no book could do it justice. I 
pass over any possible faults to declare it a unique 
and important contribution to the literature of col- 
lege and university teaching. A few paragraphs 
cannot do justice to the book. I advise every col- 
lege teacher to read it—yes, to own it. 

Subtitled “Learning and Teaching in Today’s 
College,” the volume has three divisions: The 
Learning End, The Teaching End, and Ends and 
Means. The first division includes a look by the 
professor at the student, a description of the 
learning process, ways of challenging the gifted 
student, ways of using examinations to promote 
learning, ways of achieving better student-teacher 
relations, ways of developing creativity in stu- 
dents, of helping students to think critically, and 
to make value judgments. 
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A disturbing contrast is pointed out between int 
our practices in respect to the athletically and the Se’ 
scholastically gifted: | book 2 


Athletic departments and sports pages use the term | are no 


recruiting for the process of attracting gifted athletes use. T 
to our colleges. Should we show equal concern for : 
tween 


the intellectually gifted? An all-state football player : 
knows that colleges value his talents. Is a National | with t 
Merit Scholar aware of the same degree of interest college 
on our part? When a seven-foot Philadelphia high “the p 
school basketball player decided several years ago 
to come to the University of Kansas, I noted that 
our basketball coach went to Philadelphia and rode levels, 
out with the boy on the train, I suppose to make | what s 
sure he did not get off the train in Indiana or Illinois 
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Probably we will not and should not adopt the 

practices of coaches, but we need to do a better 

job with students: 
[ should not think the colleges would want to invest 
much more in efforts to corral the best students. In- 
stead, they should concentrate on making the most of | ture O 
the students they admit. Talent has to be nurtured; | tation 
and talents of high order can be spoiled in college. } invalu. 
Every drop-out, every failure to achieve reasonable \ 
objectives, is not just a criticism of the selection es 
committee, or the high schools, or the society of to- book < 
day; it is also a criticism of the educational policies | of eve 
and practices of the particular college or university they a 
involved. Precisely at this point is a science of de- : 
velopment in college most needed. Of course, such 
a science would require that we go on studying our 
students; but it would also require that we take a Th 


down 
teache 


hard look at ourselves. } book | 

The second division of the volume, devoted to the log 
the teaching end of the log, opens with Dr. W. H. lo ry 
Cowley’s banquet address “College and University | dent's 
Teaching, 1858-1958” which supplements his ar- better 
ticle in this journal (November 1953), “A Cen- | 8&"ere 
turn of College Teaching.” From President Har- teach 
old Taylor come many suggestions, one of them on | ™T€ le 
using the ablest students as teaching assistants: things 


The teacher who has from fifty to five hundred stu- : Ga 
dents assigned to him for instruction should assume | Mterp: 
that what he has in reality is a small college of his teachi 
own in which he has the privilege of appointing his | that “‘: 
own faculty members—that is to say, to choose 

among the students in the class and among the graduate | 

students who are working with him, if there are such, | 
those who have particular aptitudes for and interests pende1 


develo 


seeks 


in joining with him in the teaching process. cites ] 
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A second suggestion is in regard to the qualities how 
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It is the richness and depth of the inner life of the : 
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teacher and the qualities he holds as a man of char- 
acter that determine his students’ response to his | enougl 
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TOP OF THE MART 


teaching. We therefore need to do everything in our 

power to arrange the community life of our college 

campuses in such a way that its elements conspire 
to produce stimulating and provocative effects in the 
intellectual and personal growth of teachers. 

Several chapters of the third division of the 
book are devoted to techniques of teaching which 
are not only described but interpreted for practical 
use. The final chapter sees pleasant contrast be- 
tween the “head-on grappling by college teachers 
with the problems of learning and teaching in 
college” as exemplified in the Conference and 
“the practice, all too common, especially in times 
of apprehension, of shifting responsibility to other 
levels, lower or higher, and placing the blame for 
what seems wrong on everybody except ourselves.” 


' HAS BEEN “proposed as a just and defensible 
] thesis that every student who enters college 
should be there with a serious purpose.” A col- 
lege professor now gives us a book that takes this 
serious purpose in earnest, calls it “The Adven- 
ture of Learning in College,” and provides orien- 
tation and guidance that should be inspiring and 
invaluable to any undergraduate. 

As faculty members we may rejoice in such a 
book and say, “Fine. Let us get it into the hands 
of every student. If students really decide that 
they are in college with a serious purpose and get 
down to work, we can really do something as 
teachers.” 

The trouble is, as we shall find if we read the 
book (and we’d better), that the student’s end of 
the log cannot be separated from the teacher’s end. 
To read this book in order to understand the stu- 
dent’s end will be right and profitable. But we'd 
better read it for another reason, too. If students 
generally profit by this book, we shall have to 
teach better. As students realize what an adven- 
ture learning can be, they will find out also some 
things that teaching should be and should not be. 

Garrison’s book “attempts to portray and to 
interpret the day-to-day realities of undergraduate 
teaching and learning.” It tells the student reader 
that “a college’s real business is with the creative 
development of your best personal powers. It 
seeks to incite the freshman to become an inde- 
pendent student instead of a dependent pupil.” It 
cites Newton’s first law of motion to illustrate 
how student resistance and lethargy retard learn- 
ing and then points out that “to the degree that 
your education begins to disturb you—shake you 
or move you or stimulate you or interest you 
enough to force changes in attitudes, habits or 
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thinking—you will have, I think, a reliable sign 
that your learning is proceeding apace.” It gives 
the student a thought to ponder: “Knowledge is 
not going to come to you—it is going to stay 
right where it is.” 

There are fourteen chapters worthy of many 
readings by undergraduates. To the readers of this 
journal I say: Let’s beat the students to it! If our 
students are going to read this book, we had better 
know what’s in it because we could be working 
with a new breed of awakened student, Perhaps 
more important, we will catch in many places in 
this book some most illuminating glimpses of 
teaching, in and out of the classroom. Can we be 
content to find such glimpses only in a book? 

The author does not chide us. He says college 
teachers are not indifferent to the intellectual wel- 
fare of students: “They do care, most of them; 
that is why they are teachers.’ But the implica- 
tions of this book for college and university teach 
ers are inescapable. We are challenged to rethink 
our teaching and embark upon a new adventure of 
teaching in college. lf oriented and purposeful 
students require better teaching, we who teach 
can really come into our own. Instead of spoon- 
feeding the immature, we can function in that 
“company of masters and scholars (teachers and 
students)” in which the higher learning and the 
higher teaching can both take place. 


Other New Books 


THe ALIVE AND GrowiNG TEACHER by Clark E. Mous 

takas. New York: Philosophical Library. 1959. 157 
pp. $3.00. 
Dedicated to “teachers who teach by not teaching” this book 
portrays how a group of learners, all fully accepted and re- 
spected and working in an atmosphere of freedom and trust, 
become its own best resource. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE PresipENtT by Harold W. Stoke. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1959, ix + 180 pp. 
$3.50. 

“The president will drown in his sea of details unless he learns 
to swim.” An interpretation of the office, not a guide nor a 
handbook on how to fill it. 


CRUSADER UNDAUNTED by Max S. Marshall. New York 
The Macmillan Company. 1958. viii -+- 246 pp. $3.50. 
Biography of Dr. J. C. Geiger, “private physician to the pub 
lic,” written by the author of “Two Sides to a Teacher’s 
Desk,” etc., who is “‘a spectator with experience in but no ob- 
ligation to public health and with a good onlooker’s seat in 
the amphitheater of medicine.” Portrait frontispiece. 


, EMERGING PROGRAM OF SECONDARY SCHOOL MATH! 

MATICS by Max Beberman. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press. 1958. 44 pp. $1.50. 
The Inglis Lecture. 

An interpretation of creative teaching under the University of 
Illinois Committee on School Mathematics in which “text 


book and teacher use unambiguous language and the student 
is enabled to discover generalizations by himself.” 





College and University Teaching 
WORKSHOP 


Two Weeks---August 3-14, 1959 


> Individual or group projects pursued by reading, analysis, observation, discussion. 


& Orientation in College and University Teaching in areas of Evaluation, Aims, Procedures, Out 
comes, Professional Interests and Relationships. 


> Interchange through many Workshop and out-of-hours discussions. 


> Special projects for advanced Workshop members: Leadership of Faculty In-Service Improvement, 
Independent Study, [valuation 


STAFF and facilities developed through 17 Workshop Fee $27 
years experience in College and University Three quarter hours of graduate credit may 
Teaching seminar offerings are fully utilized be earned at no extra cost. 
in the Workshop. Many resource persons For additional information and 
reservation address: 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Bis . : Oregon State College 
activities and discussions. Corvallis, Oregon 


from regular and summer faculty, and mem- 


bers of the Workshop itself, contribute to 
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